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“In the best sense of the term it is an American educator, It fills a 
large place in the minds of the coming men and women.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Intusrrarep Werekty For Boys anp GiR-s. 

Harper's Youne Prorre for January lst is a New- Year Number 
in character as well as in date. Mr. F. 8. Caurcn has two illustra- 
tions, “ A New- Year Greeting” and “ Some New- Year Callers.” J. 
G. Brown contributes another of his faithful studies of street Arab 
characte rs and CULMER Barnes has two amusing drawings. 

“Vrouw Van Twinkles New- Year Krullers” is the title ofa story 
by AGnes Carr Sace, the scene and period of which are the city of 
New York about two hundred years ago. The story 18 well illus- 
trated by Atick BarBer. 

Other contents of this number are: “ In the Days of Good Queen 
Anne,” by Mas. Burton Harrison; “ Home Studies in Natural 
History ni Winter Guests,” by Feiix L. Osw ALD; and the second in- 
stale net of the new serial story, baad Captain Polly,” by SoPpHiE SwWETT. 


Hanrver’s YOUNG Prorie, $2 00 per Yar. 


A specimen copy sent on application. 
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MRS. BURNETT'S NEW STORY. 


The next number of Harrer’s Bazar will coniain the Jirst instal- 
ment of a charming new nove lette, entitled 
“THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE,” 
by the popular novelist Mrs. Frances Hopason Burner, author 
of * Little Lord Fauntle roy,” “ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” ele. This 
story, which is brilliantly illustrated by C.'S. Reinnart, is full of 
interest, and promises to be one of the literary sensations of the season, 


Our next nundher will contain a PAaTTrERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 





a variety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of WINTER | 


House and Srrexr Towwerres; a superb double-page tlustration 
of Eventna and Batt Dresses; Tatton Gowns; Russian Cos- 
rumes; Morning Gowns; Girts’ Frocks; Aprons, Neck - Wear, 
etc., ele. ; togethe r with numerous literary and artistic attractions. 


A MATERNAL OUTRAGE. 

TE are often irresistibly drawn to wonder what 
\\ sort of nerves a certain class of mothers can 
have—mothers who sit down quietly and allow their 
children to make themselves nuisances to every one 
else about them, while they themselves pursue life 
with placidity, and chat and sew and read and eat 
and amuse themselves as if they had not the least re- 
sponsibility in the case, and whomsoever else the 
children’s behavior annoyed, it did not annoy them. 
The child of any of these mothers in question is of 
an inquiring disposition; it handles every small arti- 
cle that it is able to lift, and leaves its finger-marks 
in bold relief on embroidered book-cover or delicate 
table scarf, on polished furniture, on the piano keys, 
and on all the dainty bric-a-brac impartially; and 
the owner, or even the chance beholder, lives in 
constant fear of seeing brittle glass smashed to atoms, 
china cracked, lamps overturned, books made unread- 
able, fans ruined, boxes broken, unable in politeness 
either to express anxiety beforehand, or reproof or 
condemnation or regret afterward, and all this while 
the tranquil mother, content that the child amuses 
itself, never observes that anything out of the way at 
all is taking place. Moreover, the child’s inquiring 
turn of mind does not stop short at handling and fin- 
gering and soiling; it calls in allies of the voice and 
of a pertinacity equal to a wasp’s; it queries and won- 
ders and argues and discusses and contradicts, and 
becomes a living interrogation point, and makes its 
victims feel that their innermost secrets are not safe 
from the cross-examination of the prying little tongue, 
which may at any moment turn up an unexpected 
treasure, and which all the time, as the Irishman said 
of his corn, is a perfect thorn in the side. 

At the table this easy-going mother pursues the 
same easy path; the child speaks up unrepressed, and 
expresses its preferences and commands its own dish- 
es, and keeps the waiter running, and consumes time 
in making selection, spills the salt, spills the gravy, 
upsets glasses of water, makes a mess all around its 
plate, monopolizes conversation, and renders rational 
enjoyment out of the question; and the mother, used 
to it, never considers that the repast is being injured, 
the appetite destroyed, and the pleasure taken away 
from every one else at the board who likes some peace 
and quietness with the meal. 

Perhaps the child is one whose lessons are carried 
on at home, and the mother, finding them a weari- 
ness to hear, does not undertake to separate them 
from the pleasant thread of her morning life down- 
stairs and among other people, but attends to them 
in pauses of gossip, in which gossip the child joins on 
occasion, in the intervals of crochet and arrasene, 
and instruction and scolding and iteration, and ery- 
ing, and possibly violent scenes, and possibly gentle 
but equally pitiful ones, make a misery of the morn- 
ing for every one else as well as for the child whose 
mother has so poor sense and so little decency. 





Or perhaps this child is musical. Then woe betide 
every one having daily intercourse with that child's 
mother, and may the undulatory theory of sound 
have mercy on the keys and strings of the piano! In 
season and out of season the thrumming and strum- 
ming and drumming go on, with masters or with- 
out them, by the ear or in spite of the ear, and with- 
out the least concern regarding the rasping torture 
to uninterested hearers. Who would interfere with 
a child’s musical development, which may be that of 
a genius? Who would despoil a child of pleasure? 
How can any one be so trifling as to be annoyed by 
a thing like that? And whang-bang goes the poor 
instrument, with chords, with discords, with frag- 
ments of tune broken off in the middle, with no tune 
at all, with a torrent of never-ending sound, and with 
a relief and joy when there comes a simple gush of 
scales in all their grinding monotony. 

We are not saying anything at present about the 
injury wrought upon the poor child by this extreme 
unwisdom, nor of the fact that it causes the little 
creature to be generally detested, and to receive the 
avoidance and harshness of which well-brought-up 
children know nothing. But is it not an outrage on 
the rest of the household, and does it not inflict harm 
on every member of it who has any auditory nerves, 
or, indeed, any nerves at all—harm that makes the 
sufferer feel like a candidate for an insane asylum, 
and if not quite mad enough for that, mad enough, at 
any rate, if the child must be let alone, to shake the 
mother ? 

No mother has any right to take the feelings of 
other people so for granted, to inflict the disagreeable 
portion of her child upon them, as if it were some- 
thing of the common circumstances of the place, the 
atmosphere, the walls, and as if it were one’s part 
and lot and duty, being totally without responsibility, 
to endure it all. If the child were put under bonds 
of self-restraint and respect for others commensurate 
with its capacity, it would be different, no oneuld 
resent its behavior, even when the petulance or the 
fatigues of childhood had got the better of it; every 
one of proper feeling would rejoice in its sunshiny 
presence, and try to increase the reason for sunshine. 
Were it ill, no one would refuse to help and care; 
were it sorry, every one would hasten to soothe its 
little sorrows, and every one would be glad to assist 
the mother in looking after its well-being. It is not 
the child’s behavior, after all, that is in question; it 
is the mother’s, in her desire to get through life in 
the easiest way possible, combined with a total disre- 
gard of the desires of every one else to get through it 
with no more vexations than naturally and inevita- 
bly belong to that one’s share. She has no right to 
allow a child to finger and handle the things that are 
not hers; she has no right to allow the child to ask 
personal and impertinent and wearying questions; 
she has no right to allow it to annoy and disgust oth- 
ers at the table; she has no right to hear its lessons 
in public; she has hardly the right to allow prac- 
tising, but no shadow of right to allow drumming, 
on the piano, where it can disturb a mortal or im- 
mortal soul. We do not dwell on the child’s part of 
it, as, of tender years, it has little or no real account 
ability yet. But one of the duties of motherhood is 
to rear one’s children so that they shall not be in peril 
of making themselves disliked, and may have the 
chance of carrying through life all the liking it is 
possible for them to gather on the way, and without 
which they will find life itself a very heavy burden 
to carry. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE THROUGH FICTION 

g lignnpes who complain of the amount of fiction taken out 

_ of public libraries should remember how frequently 
the most important questions have been forced home upon 
the publie mind in the form of fietion—this arresting atten- 
tion, and other inquiry and action coming afterward. No 
oue will ever be able to compute just how much was con- 
tributed by Uncle Tom’s Cabin to the fall of slavery. The 
late Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) worked hard in libraries 
for a whole winter over her compilation, A Century of Dis- 
honor, and when it was fairly published, and a copy sent to 
every member of Congress, she felt that all she could do to 
right the wrongs of the Indian had been done. Yet it failed 
to produce the impression on the publie mind which she 
had desired ; and she then wrote, at a white-heat, and with 
a rapidity and facility which she compared to inspiration, 
the novel of Ramona ; and this time the work was accom- 
plished. Her utmost dream of success for the book was of 
a circulation of ten thousand or fifteen thousand ; but it has 
now got up to seventy-five thousand, and is still steadily 
selling. Schools, societies, villages, and even drawing-room 
ears have been named after its heroine, and it has unques- 
tionably done more than any other single influence to reach 
the public mind. The recent religious novels have brought 
anew the problems of theology before all. And the very 
latest illustration of this work of fiction, as a sort of moral 
breaking-up plough for thought and knowledge, is to be 
seen in the clubs which are said to be forming to study the 
problems presented by Mr. Edward Bellamy’s novel, Looking 
Backward. The object of this ingenious story is to portray 
the condition of life in the year 2000, supposing that the 
existing tendencies of legislation are carried farther and 
farther, and government becomes more and more “ pater- 
nal” in its character. 

Those who take Mr. Bellamy’s book as a basis of study 





will do well, after it has once roused their interest in social 
and political questions, to turn to the current number of 
the admirable Political Science Quarterly, published by the 
Columbia College faculty (December, 1888), where they will 
find two leading articles wholly devoted to the very points 
raised in the novel, and discussing them so simply and 
clearly that the most inexperienced person can understand 
the points laid down. One of these, by Mr. William Clarke, 
on “Socialism in English Politics,” points out with some 
sympathy the gradual tendeney in English legislation tow- 
ard the consummation deseribed in such a golden way by 
the author of Looking Backward ; while the other, by Pro- 
fessor Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, points out 
clearly and candidly, though with some deprecation, the 
progress of similar tendencies of legislation in this country. 
Each of these essays has in it enough of thought and know- 
ledge for a volume, and every political science club of 
young inquirers would do well to read and ponder every 
word. Then they would do well to read the recent papers 
of Herbert Spencer on “The Man versus the State,” or“ The 
New Toryism,” in which all the tendencies described by 
these previous writers are combated and denounéed, and 
that which is Mr. Bellamy’s view of social paradise is re- 
garded as a step back to barbarism. Among all these vari- 
ous gradations of opinion it will be strange if thonght is 
not stimulated; and this course of thought is particularly 
desirable for women, who are now liable to be put into 
important official positions, or to find themselves residing 
in some State, as Kansas, where they may practically have 
to vote, whether they wish it or not. The time is past 
when the most luxurious lady can agree with Miss Edge- 
worth’s heroine, who did not care whether the world was 
governed well or ill, so long as she could have her roast 
chicken and her little game of cards. 

The main point at issue between what may be called the 
Herbert Spencer party and the Bellamy party is a tolerably 
simple one, and can be easily stated. ‘The old theory of 
the political economists, which is still held by Herbert 
Spencer, might be summed up in that old motto of the Globe 
newspaper, “ The world is governed too much,” which Mr. 
R. W. Emerson found so attractive, he said, that he hardly 
cared to read what followed in the columns. But the whole 
present tendency, according to Mr. Spencer, is to govern the 
world as much as possible; and he thinks that if this is 
called self-government, it is the same thing. The reason 
for this tendeucy is the vast spread of organization every- 
where. Modern life demands organized business action; 
the tendency is to vaster and vaster transactions, enormous 
concentration of energies and resources. Men do not 
speak of railroads, but of “systems,” the great corporations 
swallowing up all others. Half a dozen men in Paris con- 
trol all the copper of all the mines in the world. ‘“ Modern 
life demands organized business action, There are two 
great organizations, either of which can manage it—organ- 
ized capital and organized government. If a business is 
taken out of the control of the one, it almost inevitably 
falls into the hands of the other.” These few simple words 
of Professor Hadley touch the kernel of the whole matter. 
Herbert Spencer thinks that capital should be left to or- 
ganize itself, that all business should be left untouched, 
and that government should interfere with no business 
affairs, should provide ueither water nor gas nor schools 
nor school-books; that even the post-office should be a 
matter of private competition. ‘This is the let-alone or 
laisser-faire theory. 

But the theory of Looking Backward is just the other way. 
The scene of the book is laid in the year 2000, when all 
the great sources of industry and profit are supposed to 
have passed into the hands of government, that is, of the 
people. As the community now conducts the post-office, it 
will then carry on all the shops, the mines, the factories. 
It will have charge of the telegraphs and of the express 
business, as it does now in England; of the railroads, as on 
the continent of Europe. It will not merely supply water, 
as now in cities, but also the lighting, the heating, and in 
fact the very buildings in which men live. Every step 
thus taken in the nationalization of industry will grow out 
of some other step, until—if the process goes on—there 
will be no competition, no barter, and even no money, cer- 
tificates of labor taking its place. Thisis, according to both 
sides, the logical working out of present tendencies, and 
whether we regard it as a blessed termination (as Mr. Bel- 
lamy does), or as a fatal calamity (as Mr. Spencer does), the 
situation is, at any rate, interesting. There is no novel 
whose plot is so absorbing as the attempt to comprehend 
the social changes actually going on before our eyes, and 
to try to predict the outcome. T.'W. A. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XI.—TOYS. 

. amusing contrast was recently presented between a maga- 
LX zine article on the baby’s playthings and a private letter on 
the same subject. The periodical was devoted to the discussion 
of children and their welfare, and the paragraph in question was 
by a father who opposed giving infants many or varied toys. 

He stated that his little girl’s playthings, up to the holidays, 
had consisted of an old pack of cards, a box of poker chips of 
different colors, and a couple of small pasteboard boxes, With 
these she was perfectly contented. At Christmas-time she was 
presented with mimerous elaborate and expensive toys, and the 
embarrassment of riches that resulted told sadly upon the little 
one’s temper. She became fretful and dissatisfied, and the family 
knew little peace until the new acquisitions were broken or spoiled, 
and the child had turned back to the old cards, chips, and boxes 
with calm complacency. 

The private letter was from the mother of a bright little maiden 
about two years old. It ran thus: “Nellie has been very good 
lately; indeed, ever since Christmas she has turned over a new 
leaf. Before that she was very cross and hard to amuse; but we 
could hardly blame her. Nearly all the toys in her basket were 
in a more or less battered and broken state, and it was no wonder 
she did not like to play with such trash. The few things she had 
not smashed she was tired to death of. Christmas was a begin- 
ning of better days, and with plenty of new toys Nelly is both 
happy and good.” 

The experience of the two parents had been diametrically oppo- 
site; one child’s blessing was the bane of the other. 

The efforts that an infant demands in order to be amused are 
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usually in proportion to the training he has had in entertaining 
himself. The boy who has always had a nurse or a devoted 
mother or sister at his beck and call, ready to fly to his assistance 
whenever his small Royal Highness shows the least symptom of 
boredom, is apt to be a troublesome charge. He has no idea of 
seeking amusement for himself, and makes a constant drain upon 
the resources of those about him. On the other hand, the chil- 
dren of the poor, or of those who have no special attendants for 
their babies, speedily learn to amuse themselves. They will play 
with the simplest toys by the hour at a time, and seem happier 
than many of the children of the rich. 

Elaborate playthings are usually thrown away upon children. 
The wonderful mechanical horses that race at full speed around 
the room, the mock cow that gives real milk, the walking and 
talking dolls in gorgeous raiment, may be wondered over and 
admired for a time, but their charms soon become an old story, 
and cease to give enjoyment. One reason for this may be that 
the children like to hold and handle their possessions, and me- 
chanical toys that cannot be touched by small fingers lest the 
machinery become deranged, and richly dressed Parisian demoi- 
selles whose clothing must not be soiled or rumpled by careless 
little hands, have few attractions for juvenile owners. 

Children like toys with which they can do something: dolls that 
are not too fine for daily use, and whose garments may be taken 
off and put on; blocks of which all sorts of edifices may be con- 
structed at will; villages that may be arranged in a dozen different 
ways; a Noah’s ark of animals that may be corralled in an enclos- 
ure or made to march in line; barn-yards with their varied occu- 
pants; small tip-carts that may be filled and emptied in imitation 
of the loaded carts that the child sees on the street—all these are 
of interest to the little ones. They give the children employment 
instead of furnishing them with a mere spectacle. Of the latter 
they soon weary, but the other contains countless possibilities of 
enjoyment. 

The same principle that applies to children of five or six years 
of age holds good with babies under two. One bright baby boy 
of eighteen months would be happy by the hour on a cushion at 
his nurse’s feet with his box of blocks. As he succeeded in pla- 
cing one on top of the other, he would cry out, triumphantly, “ Hee 
[see], Mamie, hee!” Her invariable response would be, * Ob, 
baby, how ever did you do it?” And the child’s satisfaction with 
his achievement and the maid’s commendation was as deep and 
thorough as would have been that of a grown man at the attain- 
ment of the ambition of a lifetime. 

The child who has a string of spools or of bright buttons, a box 
of blocks, a rubber doll, and a woolly sheep, is in most cases quite 
as happy as thougl: he possessed all the expensive playthings that 
money could bestow upon him. If he is the centre of an admir 
ing family who load him down with toys at Christmas and birth- 
days, part of the stock should be quietly abstracted and held in 
reserve. He will enjoy them far more if they are brought out 
later on, one or two at a time, than if the whole stock is imme- 
diately placed at his disposal. He will soon weary of all if he 
has too many at once, while by the doling-out process his enjoy- 
ment is prolonged indefinitely. 

Children have a great fondness for playing with the possessions 
of their elders. A mother of lively twin babies found that the 
most effectual method of amusing one of them was to permit him 
to explore the contents of her hand-bag. The little fellow would 
pull out handkerchief, purse, latch-key, penknife, vinaigrette, pen- 
cil, memorandum-book, ete, As he drew forth each fresh discov- 
ery he would greet it with a delighted exclamation, and would 
amuse himself with his treasures for a long while. The other 
twin could not be better pleased than by being allowed to over- 
haul his mother’s manicure case, from which the knife and scissors 
had been removed. The handling of the nail-cleaner, the polisher, 
the brush, and the tiny powder boxes seemed to afford him the 
keenest gratification. Other babies love to take out and replace 
the contents of the mother’s work-basket, and are always contented 
when playing with spools, emery, wax, thimbles, ete. 

Must babies are fond of amusing themselves with pencils and 
paper, and their designs or sketches, hieroglyphical though they 
Inay seem to others, appear to cause the little artists unbounded 
satisfaction. One caution should be observed in giving babies 
papers of any sort to play with. They should never be allowed 
to tear them wantonly, and should be gently reproved if they do it 
accidentally. The crisp sound of the tearing paper is delightful 
to a child, and one can hardly wonder that once having known the 
pleasure he is tempted to repeat it. Vetoing it altogether is the 
only means to prevent his extending his ravages to letters, pictures, 
and leaves of He is too young to discriminate between 
what is of value and what is not, nor can he realize that tearing a 
book will injure it. Paper is paper to him, whether it is part of 
an old journal or contained between the covers of a volume. 

As children grow older they love toys that enable them to imi- 
tate the actions of their elders. The boy delights in his miniature 











books. 





saw and saw-horse, in his small box of tools, and in his gardening 
implements. ‘The girl takes solid comfort in her little wash-tub 
and board, or in her flat-irens and ironing table. She busies her- 
self with the tiny tins of her doll’s kitchen, and feels hike a grown 
woman as she settles herself with her work-basket and sets large 
irregular stitches iu “her children’s” clothes. Such toys have 
their influence in helping mature the little ones, aud are more 
beneficial than useless playthings. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER TOILETTES. 
A NEW fashion in the velvet dresses used for receptions and 


dinners this season is the combination of two velvets of con- 
trasting colors ip the same gown. Thus a black velvet visiting 
dress has the vest and the front of the skirt of the richest Floren- 
tine green velvet—the brown-green shade similar to olive greens 
—and there are green cuffs, facings, and pipings on the sleeves, 
collar, and side breadths. The black velvet skirt without drapery 
has straight back breadths just touching the floor, and relieved 
in two places by the edges of the breadths being folded to repre- 
sent sash ends (though not cut), and a strap or knot of velvet 
appears to hold them in place. The top of the breadths is made 
to hook upon the back of the corsage. The side breadths are also 
straight and are flat, their edges next the front being faced with 
green velvet, and falling over the edge of the green velvet fronts. 
A Spanish flounce of two breadths of green velvet covers the front 
breadth, beginning just above the knees, and curving higher each 
side, where it is attached to a scauter flounce of the same green 
velvet, which is gathered to the belt. The lower edge of the deep 
flounce is cut in shallow scallops, and falls on a very narrow gath- 
ered flounce at the foot; the top of the Spanish flounce has two 
erect gathered frills of the velvet doubled. The black velvet waist 
is bluntly rounded in front, with short revers, a green velvet waist- 
coat, and a wide folded sash of green bengaline; the plain back 
curves out just below the waist line, and its edges are concealed 
beneath the back breadths of the skirt. The sleeves are plain at 
the wrists, with a puff of green velvet there, and are full and wide 
at the top, as if pushed up in thick folds until they stand above 
the points of the shoulders. This graceful design is becoming to 
short figures because the lines are all straight and flowing without 





being caught up in drapery, and it is also used for slight figures 
because it can be made as full as their slenderness may require. 
Among other combinations of color such gowns are made of green 
velvet with Suéde velvet in front, of castor brown velvet with an 
old-rose velvet tablier, or golden brown with green fronts, also 
brown with gray velvet, and brown with cream-colored velvet. 

White and silver are in even greater favor than white and gold 
for ball dresses this season, and are seen in white tulle with silver 
pear-shaped drops or with silver spangles, and in China erape, in 
crépe lisse, and in soft repped silks with slight vines of silver 
embroidery. White gauze with silver stripes is worn by young 
ladies, and other gauzes for ball dresses have satin stripes in clus- 
ters on a ground of the same color—Empire green, yellow, rose, 
or pink. Clusters of small ostrich tips powdered with silver are 
used on tulle and gauze dresses in colors matching the fabric. 

Fur trimmings on ball dresses are a novelty this season, the 
most diaphanous tulle gowns being bordered around the low cor- 
sage with the dark Labrador sable fur, which brings out the deli- 
cate tints of blondes to great advantage. Fur borders on the foot 
of lace skirts are in favor with English women, who delight in 
bringing together things that have hitherto seemed incongruous. 
The border of dark fur is placed across the foot of the satin foun- 
dation skirt, and the long draped skirt of lace falls upon it; black 
Chantilly lace is draped on gray fur borders, and creamy white 
lace on bi:own furs, on sable, on undyed seal-skin, and on blue and 
silver fox furs. One unique dress made in London is of pale rose 
bengaline, with the border at the foot of natural brown plucked 
beaver, with the same fur on the V neck and elbow sleeves, and 
the pink silk is draped in every part with creamy white Mechlin 
lace in the small sprigged Empire designs. 

White India silk with violet velvet revers and sash, and masses 
of Parma violets on the bodice, is a most refined toilette for even- 
ing, worn this season by blondes, especially by débutantes, who 
choose it for the opera, for dinners, for at homes, or indeed for 
any evening reception after they have had their coming-out enter- 
tainment, pure white or else white with silver being the only 
choice for that important occasion. Baby waists with puffed 
short sleeves and sash and a full straight skirt are the designs 
for these youthful gowns, while others more elaborate have the 
folded lapped Empire bodice, with the broad sash extending up 
high under tlre arms. Very artistic Greek draperies, beginning 
on one shoulder and falling in peplum points low on the sides of 
the skirt, ate also made of these pliable supple silks that lend 
themselves to many graceful curves. Empire gowns have the full 
straight skirt of soft white silk hemmed widely, then banded with 
silver galloon, which reappears as a belt and edging the folded 
V-shaped neck, also the short sleeves. Still other white India silk 
gowns have festoons of violets or of forget-me-nots near the foot 
of the skirt, a pink rose appearing at the top of the point between 
the curves. White violets are worn by young ‘ladies who are 
just laying aside mourning dresses. Very inexpensive dresses for 
brunettes are made of pale yellow India silk trimmed with the 
lightest-tinted purple violets, and there are Empire green silks 
with pale pink rose clusters. A fringe of green grasses that look 
like natural grass is used to border the skirt of white Empire 
gowns of tulle, of crape, or of China silk. 

The accordion cloak is a late importation, made almost double, 
of camel’s-hair of two colors, such as Suéde wool in many fine 
pleatings for the under front of a green camel’s-hair cloak some- 
what in Irish peasant fashion, with its fulness in the back laid in 
accordion-pleating, also the long sides that droop down on the 
Suéde front. A passementerie of the two colors trims the neck 
and sleeves, and the revers of green placed lengthwise on tle side 
fronts where tiiey meet the Suéde pleated fronts. 

Henrietta cloth of mixed wool and silk has long been a staple 
fabric for mourning dresses, and does not slip and fray in the 
seums, as colored mixed cloths are said to do. Accordion-pleated 
dresses of Henrietta cloth are in great favor with young ladies 
who dress in mourning, sometimes the skirt only being in these 
effective pleats, while other gowns have the waist and full sleeves 





similarly pleated—a fashion becoming to very slender figures. 
Drapery is not used with these pleated skirts, but sometimes a 
wide Empire sash is added to a plain round waist, and hangs in 
broad full ends down the left side. A pleated frill is turned over 
at the neck of the high waist and on the wrists of plain coat 
sleeves, also of mutton-leg sleeves that are plain below the elbows 
and pushed up full around the top of the arm. Thick repped rib- 
bon is used for the sashes of such gowns The accordion frown 
is worn in the house, or beneath a long cloak in the street. Closely 
curled Persian lamb fur is also used for bordering the skirts of 
cloth mourning dresses, and in some instances covers all that part 
of the skirt visible below the deep low drapery. A basque of 
cloth has a single wide revers down the front on the left side, or 
else double revers of fur beside a pleated armure vest, with a band 
of fur across the waist line, like an Empire belt. A short mantle 
of the Persian lamb-skin is merely a shoulder cape in the back, 
and has longer narrow ends in front; the sides are set on very 
high in the shoulders, and the collar is wired to flare outward in 
Medicis fashion. A small toque with fur band and cloth crown, 
and a muff of the two materials, complete the costume. 

For very dressy mourning, worn by those who go to day recep- 
tions and make ceremonious calls, black Sicilienne, armure in the 
fine dotted royale, and the genuine moiré antiques are worn, some- 
times with crape for a trimming, but more often with rich passe- 
menteries made of silken cords; and also with embroideries done 
on wool, such as fine India camel’s-hair, which is used to drape the 
fronts as a tablier, and when deeply scalloped along the edges 
forms jabots of knife-pleating that are placed on the sides of the 
skirt lengthwise, and as a full Louis Quatorze cravat on the waist. 
A Directoire redingote dress of pliable black. Sicilienne with thick 
reps is very handsome with a full gathered vest of India cashmere, 
and a tablier of the same wrought in deep vandykes across the 
foot. White lisse pleated frills are turned down around the neck 
and wrists, or else an organdy collar and cuffs with deep hem are 
worn instead, the latter being preferred by widows. The old- 
fashioned moirés make very stately and stylish black gowns now 
that drapery is not required, and are seen either in a full round 
skirt and Empire waist or else with a redingote similar to that just 
described, the fronts, however, being made of soft bengaline laid 
in pleats {rom throat to foot, and crossed by a broadly folded 
Empire sash with long flowing ends, or by a wide belt of folds of 
bengaline alternating with pearl or jet beaded folds, or, if the 
mourning is very light, by rows of steel or silver galloon. A 
bunch of violets is worn in the corsage of such a dress, and also 
on the left side of the soft puffed crown of the bengaline round 
hat; the brim of this hat projects in front, and with it is worn an 
Empire veil of plain Brussels net edged with a knife-pleated frill, 
and drawn under the chin. A long wrap should accompany such 
a gown, made of dull black camel’s-hair, bordered with black fur, 
or else with an ostrich feather boa. 

Gray and purple are again used to graduate the change from 
black mourning dress to colors. Silver gray cloths and bengalines 
are trimmed with black passementerie and black fur for street 
wear, while gray cashmere with steel galloon is for the house, and 
gray velvet is for reception dresses, combined with white or with 
black repped silk or moiré, or with brocade. The heliotrope and 
lavender shades are worn in cloths, cashmeres, and bengaline, 
especially by young ladies, and are made either of two shades of 
one material or else in combination with white repped silk. Helio- 














trope cashmere with silk muslin of the same shade makes a most 
refined toilette, to which some silver galloon may be added on the 
revers. The silk muslin forms a short full toreador vest, with a 
jabot of knife-pleating down the middle, and similar pleating is 
attached to the high standing collar, and worn turned down. The 
sleeves of cashmere are coat shape, with high shoulders, and a 
full puff of the silk muslin is added below the elbow, finished there 
with a frill and shirring, through which very narrow ribbons are 
drawn, Crépe lisse is used in the same way in white or lavender 
puffs ; a soft wool crépeline is chosen for this purpose by those 
who wish something very durable. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. Connetty; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstasiE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co 
Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Brorugrs. 








PERSONAL. 

Me. Tuomas Netson Pace, of Richmond, Virginia, whose name 
is widely known among readers of current literature, has suffered 
a sad bereavement in the death of 
twenty one years 


his wife at the early age of 
Mrs. Page ruptured a 
Friday before Christmas, and died only eighteen hours later 


blood-vessel on the 
The 
wide-spread sympathy that was displayed in Richmond when the 
fact of her sudden demise became known was a sincere tribute to 
the estimable character and gentle disposition that had endeared 
her toa host of friends, as well as to the high regard in which her 
husband is held in the city where he has his home. 

—Colonel John Atkinson, a lawyer of Detroit, had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Gladstone at a little lunch party in London. The 
famous statesman came in the second and shook 
hands cordially with every one at the table. He was at once 
introduced to Colonel Atkinson, by whom he took his seat, and who 
describes him as looking more like a man of sixty-five than one of 
nearly eighty. He old-fashioned black Prince Albert 
coat, a necktie of black relieved by a dash of color, and his trou- 
He ate very little, and hurried 
back to Parliament as soon as the luncheon was finished. 

—President Dwight, of Yale, writes at an old-fashioned secre- 
tary which has been in his family for 200 years, while the chair 
in*which he sits is probably a hundred years younger 
in his study, where he spends most of his time. 
with books reach from the ceiling to the floor 


with course, 


wore an 


sers were a light-colored check 


The se are 
Bookcases filled 
The only space 
not so occupied is over the old-fashioned mantel piece, where 
hangs an engraving of the Ascension, presented to him while a 
professor in the theological school. 

—Lord Tennyson has taken up his pen to write prose, an unusual 
thing for him, but the motive was a strong one. He has written 
a communication to the London 7imes newspaper to protest against 
a railroad running through Scotland Bay, in the Isle of Wight, where 
he makes his home for part of the year. 

—Max Maretzek, the veteran operatic manager and music teacher, 
is to have a grand testimonial benefit given to him at the Metro- 
politan Opera-house some time in February. Mr. Maretzek has 
been a manager for fifty vears, forty of which have been spent in 
catering to the New York public. Some of the most famous sing- 
ers who lave ever visited this country have been brought here by 
Mr. Maretzek, who has at various times presided over the fortunes 
of the Astor Place Opera-house, Castle Garden, and the Academy 
of Music. In one respect Mr. Maretzek differed from other mana- 
gers, in that he is a musician, and would leave the manager’s office 
to mount the conductor’s stand. He is also a composer; his most 
ambitious effort, however, an opera entitled Rip Van Winkle, proved 
a failure, as far as its power to please the public went 

—Levi P. Morton’s place at Rhinebeck, on the Hudson, was ori- 
ginally purchased from the Indians in 1686 by Gerrit Aartsen, 
Arrie Roosa, and Jan Elting. In 1702 it was sold to Hendrick 
Heermancee, the son-in-law of Aartsen, who left it to his son-in-law 
Jacobus Kip. It remained in the Kip family until 1814, when 
it was sold to Maturin Livingston. It passed through several 
other hands, until it was purchased by William Kelley, of New 
York, who added a thousand acres to it, spent a fortune on it, and 
whose heirs at his death sold it at a sacrifice to Mr. Morton. Mr. 
Morton has also spent a fortune in improving it, and it will be, 
when completed, one of the costliest places in the United States 

—In a recent lecture Mr. William Blaikie, author of How to Get 
Strong, contrasted Thomas A. Edison and John Ericsson, both 
inventors, the one forty-two years of age, the other just double that 











age. Edison never takes any exercise, and breathes comparatively 
little fresh air; Eviesson has a gymnasium fitted up in his house, 
and takes regular exercise every day. Edison is almost totally 
Ericsson | all his organs in 
their early perfection, is ruddy of face, and straight arrow. 
Only recently, in a trial of strength, he outstripped two voung men 
in their twenties. 
regular course of exercise 

—Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny Lind, has raised a 
monument to his wife’s memory, which is in the form of a cross, 
about ten feet high, and cut from Swedish granite. If all her ad- 
mirers in America had contributed to this monument, it would be 
many hundred feet high. 

—Mr. Ward McAllister is to manage the Washington centennial 
ball and banquet, to which 7000 guests will be bidden. This is 
6600 more than are on Mr. MecAllister’s exclusive list. Eugéne 
Périque, chef of the Hoffman House, whose salary is said to be 
$8000 a year, is to provide the supper. The price of tickets to 
the ball is fifteen dollars, and every lady is to be presented with a 
souvenir. 

—Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt is said to enjoy a genuine American 
breakfast, which she eats between eight and nine o’clock, and 
which consists of fruit, oatmeal, beefsteak, chops, or 


deaf, is pale of face, and stoops. 








as al 


Moial—early to bed and early to rise, with a 


broiled 
chicken, warm rolls, tea, or coffee. Her luncheon is on the same 
scale, and is eaten informally. At the dinner, which is served in 
the large dining-room, there are usually guests, and the meal is one 
of more or less formality. The butler’s pantry, which is next to 
the dining-room, is filled with safes in which the silver plate is kept 
There is one service of solid cold, inclu ling gold candlesticks. The 
butler, who has charge of these valuables, is obliged to give bonds 
for honesty and carefulness, for he is responsible for breakage as 
well as for mysterious disappearances, 

Joseph Jefferson has just written the first letter he ever wrote 
for publication in a newspaper, which is to deny that he had any 
connection with the movement to keep English actors out of 
America, 

—Charles F. Mayer, the new President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, is about fifty-five years of age. He wears his grayish 
brown hair and beard well trimmed and brushed. His eyes are 
gray aud keen, and he is a thorough-going business man. Mr 
Mayer is not a Jew, but he is of Hebrew descent. 

—The livery of the coachman of Count d’Arce Valley, the Ger- 
man Minister at Washington, is creating a sensation in that city. 
Gold and lace seem to be the principal part of it. A double row 
of silk buttons runs down the front, while rows of gilt cord are 
swung across the breast and fastened upon the right side, from 
which depends a sword. The tall blue hat is decorated with a 
plume and cockade of German colors. No one 
what the sword is for, unless it is to “cut behind” at the small 
boys, whose republican irreverence causes them to “ steal a ride” 
on the gorgeous equipage. 





seems to Know 
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Bodices and Flowers for Evening Toilettes. 

Tur Empire bodice, Fig. 1, forms part of a dress of 
pale pink peau de sole ornamented with pearl-beaded 
lace. It is a rather short-waisted bodice, with the back 
as well as the front folded in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and filled in with pearl-beaded lace over silk. 
It is fastened at the back, where it terminates in a short 
point, while the front is crossed by a folded girdle of 
wide ribbon finished with a bow on the left side. The 
sleeves are caught up with narrow ribbon bows. 

Fig which is a bodice of Nile green faille, is fitted 
by a single dart and a seam from the shoulder. It has 
a drapery of green tulle about the top, and descend- 
ing in a point on the front and back, this drapery being 
studded with bows of narrow ribbon. A sash of wide 
ribbon covers the: pointed lower edge, and hangs in a 
long bow at the back. The back is laced. 

Fig. 3 is a satin bodice worn with tulle skirts. It is 
trimmed with satin folds, which border the neck at the 
back, and descend and cross in front. A twisted ribbon 
finished with a knot on the shoulder edges the armholes. 
Two single large roses ornament the front. 

A bodice of an amber-colored silk muslin dress is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. It is made plain over amber silk, Am- 
ber moiré revers are about the low neck, and lower down 
two straps of the moiré proceed from under the left arm, 
und crossing the front terminate in a bow on the right 


side 


ess of Delphos should have betrayed the oracle; and it 
the owner who uses the eye to wrong ends should be pun- 
ished through the eye, even to blindness, there would, at 
any rate, however cruel, be a certain poetic justice in the 
fate, though far be it from us to invoke such retribution 
on any. 

Other abuses of the eye there are, as when one of pow- 
erful penetration throws its concentrated gaze on the 
weaker or more timid till they cower into imbecility, or 
looks the innocent through and through piercingly, till 
abashed, unable, it may be, to return the stare, they un- 
consciously put on the very air of guilt. That the eye 
should be allowed to tell its story of rage, mirth, sorrow, 
love, is all right and natural, but that it should turn into 
an instrument of torture is all wrong and unnatural, and 
where it has been so abused we can but think to what 
base uses has it come at last. For if the soul appears 
anywhere untrammelled in its power it is when it looks 
from the windows of the eye; through that crystal medi- 
um, whether colored by black or blue or gray rays, it has 
its converse with the world, and the soul that leans thence 
to harass the weak-minded or to terrify the simple is an 
unworthy soul that needs to find some better work, would 
it have the world happier for its existence. 














A Clever Artisan. 


NE of the busiest women in one of our Western cities 

is known to possess great skill in the use of tools. 
Her father, a man of sense, discovered, even when Gret- 
chen was a very little girl, that she showed unusual apti- 
tude for such employment, as every spare moment was 
given to whittling or pounding with a hammer, assuring 
very creditable results in the matter of playthings; so, 
most wisely, a set was made for the small fingers, and a 
low bench placed beside his; and while at his busy la- 
bors he always had a moment for an encouraging word 
or practical instruction in his own loved handicraft. 

After the family came to America the young daughter 
was for a time the father’s abie assistant, even going be- 
yond him, for she had a genius for carving, 
and a simple piece of furniture made to order 
went to the purchaser so charmingly decorated 
by her deft fingers as to insure a large increase 
of business ; her dainty touches with a graver’s 
tool were from nature—leaves, flowers, tendrils, 
even birds and insects creeping or flying about 
our households, were laid under tribute with 
surprising faithfulness of treatment. 

Our young artisan not unfrequently made 
her own tools, such especially as were demand- 
ed for extremely delicate touches ; her choice 
in the selection of woods of various shades and 


A flower garniture of large roses for an evening dress 
is shown in Fig.5. This includes a single long-stemmed 
rose for the front of the bodice, and a full garland of 
roses and foliage for the front of the skirt. 








The Abuse of the Eyes. 
ih ipme is nothing in nature more beautiful or more 
complex than the humaneye. The gem-like purity 
of color in it is enhanced by the brilliancy of the material, 
by the waxen whiteness of the lids, the contrast of the 





fringing lashes. It is the fountain of all expression too; 
for mouth and brow and cheek and chin can 
be kept in play and under the control of the 
will, but almost every emotion leaps for escape 
to the eyes, like a tiger to the bars of its cage, 
and the stoutest jailer can only after long ef- 
fort and training hide the instant’s glimpse 
and betrayal, be it quelled and hidden again 


ever so quickly. 





















It is a shame, then, to see. the way in which 
some women use their eyes to accomplish ends 
not otherwise within their power. Knowing 
they have a certain prettiness or charm of 
their own, they drop the eyelid till the lashes 


sweep the cheek, and then lift it to just the 


Fig. 5.—Bontcr Spray AND Skint GARLAND FoR Eventna Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Bopice For. Evenine TorLerre. Fig. 3.—Bopice ror Evenine Tor.erte. 


right line, and give one long level unobstructed glance, tear 
the gaze away with a sort of swiftness, and veil the eyes again 
as quickly—a trick that counterfeits innocence, and produces 
immense results in the way of subjugation, being used in flir- 
tation as one of the most potent weapons of the armory, Or, 
again, the edges of the eyes are outlined with antimony, the 
deficient eyebrows are delicately pencilled, careful shadows 
are scumbled about the inner corners, and the face is made to 
present an aspect of intensity and deep emotion, whether from 
acquaintance with passion or with spirituality, but either way 
having a sort of spirituality of its own that again produces 
its effect. The person having that eye seems to have ‘suf- 
fered; one longs to console; or seems to have known such 
strange and sad experiences that one longs to penetrate them 
and learn their secret—dangerous penetration into the caves 
of the unknown. 

Certainly these individuals, if no other, have mastered the 
power to control the eye, and not only to make it cease to 
express anything but that which they choose, but to make it 
the vehicle of deceit, expressing ignorance by way of chi- 
canery, counterfeiting interest where ennui is endured, and 
surprise when thoroughly prepared, leading other people on in 
the utterante of their own feelings when completely indiffer- 
ent to those feelings, corrupting truth, as it were, at the very 
fountain-head, turning their faces into masks and no less. 

But if there is any feature of the face that should be held 
sacred, even by its possessor, it is the eye; its possessor should 
no more allow it to betray the cause of truth than the priest- 





their adaptation in the expression of life-likeness were re- 
markable, and singularly artistic “effeets’” crowned her ef- 
forts, 

Besides an intelligent use of implements and material she 
had what has been termed “the gift of appropriateness.” 
A simple piece of furniture, receiving from her deft touch a 
leaf or bud or spray, became ‘“‘a thing of beauty,” an individ- 
ual character. 

Later her own modest home received her exquisite handi- 
work; our authority mentions a handsome musical instru- 
ment made from a variety of woods—an instrument often 
touched by herself to the quaint father-land strains best 
loved by the household; fora small work-table some remem- 
brance of childhood’s days induced the artisan to place upon 
record the life-size form of a favorite bird, and from its lit- 
tle beak hung a spray as fine and fairy-like as gossamer 
threads of old-time laces. 

There were antique chairs crowned with apostles’ heads, 
and a chest framed and modelled from an heirloom of by-gone 
days; there were brackets, and frames, and lovely cornices, 
and a carven sofa with rounding head-piece surmounted bya 
wild-boar’s grisly visage. Many other articles—all, indeed, 
that go to make up the requirements of household furnishing 
—were manufactured by the happy mistress of the cheerful 
home, “all of them,” it is added, ‘so beautifully constructed 
that the residents of grander dwellings might well desire 
Fig. 4.—Bopice ror EvENING TOILETTE. their own to be so modelled.” 
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GREETING THE NEW YEAR. 
See illustration on page 41. 

be beautiful picture illustrates a poetic cus- 

tom which still prevails in many parts of 
rural England, where Irving found and described 
it more than half a century ago. The family 
gathered in the drawing-room leisurely sip their 
tea and await the coming of the new year, while 
they discuss the one that is passing away, and re- 
call its checkered joys and cares. As the even- 
ing waxes late sume of the elderly ones slip away, 
the aged grandmother succumbs to weariness, 
and leaves the younger ones to wait in her stead ; 
and the gentle invalid mother is persuaded to 
follow her example. But the sturdy squire, with 
his daughters, is resolved to see the old year out 
and the new year in, As the hands of the tall 
clock mark the hour of midnight he rises, with his 
youngest darling on his arm, and flings open the 
casement, letting in a shower of the soft falling 
snow-flakes that are powdering the world outside, 
while he listens for the silvery chimes of the 
bells which announce that another year, with its 
wondrous mystery of hopes and fears, is ushered 
in, As the first strokes fall upon his ear he rev- 
erently exclaims, “God bless the new year!” to 
which all present respond with a devout “Amen !” 








A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avtnor or “ Her Deanest For,” “ Tar Woorne o't, 
“Mar, Wier, on Winow,” Fro 


CHAPTER IV. 


A RIFT IN 


THE CLOUDS.” 


= \ 7 HERE in the world is Katherine going, 

and who is that man?’ exclaimed the 
younger widow, her light blue eyes wide open in 
amazement, when Katherine had passed her with 
a smiling “ Good-by for the present,” and walked 
down the road beside the precise lawyer. 

“She is going to her uncle, Mr. John Liddell, 
who expressed a wish to see her to-day, and that 
gentleman is Mr. Liddell’s solicitor,” returned the 
elder lady, smiling to think how soon she had 
been driven in upon the reserved force of her 
daughter’s suggestion. 

“What! that terrible old miser poor Fred used 
to talk of 2 Why, he will take a favorable turn, 
and leave everything to Katie! Oh, dear Mrs. 
Liddell, that will not be fair. Do contrive to let 
him see Cis and Charlie. We will declare that 
Cecil is his very image. Old men like to be con- 
sidered like pretty young creatures, I always get 
on with ecrabbed old men. Let me see him too. 
Katherine must not keep the game all in her own 
hands. Let me have a chance.” 

“T don’t faney Katie has much of a chance 
herself,’ returned Mrs. Liddell, as she followed 
her daughter-in-law into the dining-room. “It 
is an old man’s whim, and he will probably never 
wish to see her again.” 

“Very likely. You know dear Katherine does 
not do herself justice; her manners are so ab- 
rupt. You do not mind my saying so?” 

“Not in the least.” Mrs. Liddell had a fine 
temper, and also a keen sense of humor. Though 
fond of and indulgent to her daughter-in-law, she 
saw through her more clearly than Katherine did, 
as she gave full credit for the good that was in 
her, in spite of her little foibles and greediness. 
“ Katherine is much more abrupt than you are.” 

“Exactly. She will never be quite up to her 
dear mother’s mark. Few step-mothers and daugh- 
ters get on as we do, and I am sure you would 
look after poor Fred’s boys as if they were your 
own.” 

“So would Katherine. 
sure, my dear.” 

“Oh yes; she is very fond of them, especially 
Charlie. I donot think she is really just to Cecil.” 

“ Real justice is rare,” returned Mrs. Liddell, 
calmly. ‘There is a note for you, Ada, on the 
chimney-piece ; it came just after you went out.” 

“ Why, it is from Mrs. Burnett !’—pouncing on 
it and tearing it open. ‘ What shall I do?” she 
almost screamed as she read it. “Iam afraid 
I shall never get there intime. What o'clock is 
it ?—my watch is never right. Half past twelve, 
and luncheon is at half past one. Oh, I must 
manageit! Read that, dear.—Jane! Jane! bring 
me some hot water immediately, and come help 
me to dress. —What is the cab fare to Park Ter- 
race? Eighteenpence ?—it can’t be somuch. Just 
lend me a shilling; you can take it out of the ten 
pounds you are to pay me next week.” And she 
flew out of the room. 

Mrs. Liddell sat down with a sigh, and read 
the note which caused this excitement: 


Of that you may be 


“ Dear Mrs. Lippett,—Do help me ina dilem- 
ma! We have a box for Miss St. Germaine’s 
benefit matinée to-morrow, and Lady Alice Mor 
daunt wants to come with Fanny and Bea. You 
know she is not out yet. Now I am engaged 
to go with Florence to Lady Maclean's garden 
party at Twickenham. So may I depend on you 
to come and chaperon them? If it were my own 
girls only, they could go with Ormonde or any 
one. But Lady Alice is to be escorted to our 
house by that incarnation of propriety, Mr. Er- 
rington ; so they must have achaperon. I there- 
fore depend on you. Luncheon at 1.30. Do 
not fail. Ever yours affectionately, 

E. Burnyerr.” 


Mrs. Liddell folded up the epistle and placed 
it in its envelope; then she sat musing. How 
cruel it would be to break this butterfly on the 
wheel of bitter cireumstance! It would be irra- 
tional, she thought, “to expect the strength that 


* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 52, Vol. XXI. 
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could submit to and endure the inevitable from 
her, She will at once suffer more and less than 
my Katie. Small exterior things will sting Ada 
and make her miserable. As long as Katherine’s 
heart is satisfied all else can be borne; but her 
conditions are more difficult. Heigho! for ma- 
terial ills there is nothing so intolerable as debt.” 
She rose and went to her room with the vague 
intention of doing some of the hundred and one 
things which needed doing, one more than an- 
other, as was usual in her busy life, but somehow 
the uncertainty and anxiety oppressing her heart 
made her incapable of continued action: she was 
always breaking off to think—and the more she 
thought, the more uneasy she grew. If she had 
worked out the thin vein of invention and obser- 
vation which gained her her humble literary suc- 
cess, one source of income was gone—a source 
on which she had reckoned too surely. Then 
she had not anticipated that her daughter-in-law 
would be so expensive an inmate. Self-denial 
was a thing incomprehensible to her. As long 
as she took care of her clothes, and refrained 
from buying the very expensive garments her 
soul longed for, she considered herself most ex- 
emplary. As for the smaller savings of omni- 
bus and cabs not absolutely needful, she rarely 
thought of such matters, or, if she did, it made 
her frightfully cross, and urged her to many spite- 
ful and contemptuous remarks on girls who have 
the strength of a horse, and do not care what hor- 
rid places they tramp through: so that she never 
was able to lighten the household burdens by a 
farthing beyond the very small amount she had 
originally agreed to contribute toward them 

Her mother-in-law’s meditations were inter- 
rupted by the young widow skurrying in in des- 
perate haste. “Jane has gone for a cab,” she 
exclaimed ; “have you that shilling 2” 

“Here; you had better have eighteenpence, in 
case—”’ 

“Oh yes, I had better; and do I look nice ?” 

“Very nice indeed. I think you are looking 
so much better than you did last year—” 

“That is because I go out a little; I delight in 
the theatre. Now I must be off. There is the cab 
—oh! a horrid four-wheeler. Good-by, dear.” 

Mrs. Burnett was the wife of a civilian high up 
in the Indian service, and was herself a woman 
of good family. She had come home in the pre- 
vious winter in order to introduce her eldest 
daughter to society, and accidentally meeting Mrs. 
Frederic Liddell, whom she had known in India, 
was graciously pleased to patronize her. She had 
taken a handsome furnished house near Hyde 
Park, and kept it freely open during the season. 
Admission to such an establishment was a sort 
of “open sesame” to heaven for the little widow. 
She loved, she adored Mrs. Burnett and the dear 
charming girls, to say nothing of two half-grown 
sons, ‘the most delightful boys!” She was real- 
ly fond of them for the time, and it was this touch 
of temporary sincerity that gave her the uncon- 
scious power to hold the hearts of Mrs. Burnett 
and her daughters. 

She was quite the pet of the family, and always 
at their beck and call. To keep this position she 
strained every means; she even denied herself 
an occasional pair of gloves in order to tip the 
stately man-servant who opened the door and 
opened her umbrella occasionally for her. 

She found the whole party assembled in the 
dining-room, and her entrance was hailed with 
acclamations. 

“J had just begun to tremble lest you should 
not come,” cried Mrs. Burnett, stretching out her 
hand, but not rising from her seat at the head of 
the table. 

“T only had your note half an hour ago,” said 
Mrs. Liddell, with pardonable inaccuracy, feeling 
her spirits rise in the delightful atmosphere, 
flower-scented, and stirred by the laughter and 
joyous chatter of the “ goodlie companie.”’ 

A long table set forth with all the parapher- 
nalia of an excellent luncheon was surrounded by 
a merry party, the girls in charming summer toi- 
lettes, and as many men as women. Men, too, in 
the freshest possible attire, all “on pleasure 
bent.” 

“Do you know us all?” asked Mrs. Burnett, 
looking round. “ Yes, I think all but Lady Alice 
Mordaunt and Mr. Kirby.” 

“JT have never had the pleasure of meeting 
Lady Alice Mordaunt before’—with a graceful 
little courtesy—‘ but Mr. Kirby, though /e has 
forgotten me, I remember meeting him at Rum- 
chuddar, when I first went out to my poor dear 
papa, Perhaps you remember Aim—Captain 
Dunbar, at —— 2?” Thus said Mrs. Liddell, as 
she glided into her seat between one of the Bur- 
netts and a tall, big, shapeless-looking man with 
red hair, small sharp eyes, a yellow-ochreish 
complexion, and craggy temples, who had risen 
courteously to make room for her. 

“Ged bless my soul!” he exclaimed, turning 
red—a dull deep red. “I remember perfectly— 
that is, I don’t remember you ; I remember your 
father. I’m sure I do not know how I could 
have forgotten you,” with a shy admiring glance. 

“Nor I either,” cried Colonel Ormonde, who 
sat opposite. “Though Mrs. Liddell does not 
seem to remember me.” 

“Why, I only saw you yesterday, and I am sure 
I bowed to you as I came in.” So saying, Mrs. 
Liddell lifted her head with a sweet caressing 
smile to the eldest of the Burnett boys, who him- 
self brought her some pigeon pie; and from that 
moment she devoted herself to her new acquaint- 
ance, utterly regardless of the hitherto tenderly 
cultivated Colonel. 

Kirby, a newly arrived Indian magistrate, was 
not given to conversation, but he was assiduous 
in attending to his fair neighbor’s wants, and 
seemed to like listening to her lively remarks. 

Colonel Ormonde glanced at them from time 
to time; he was amazed and indignant that Mrs. 
Liddell could attend to any one save himself. He 
was rather unfortunately placed between Miss 
Burnett, whose attention was taken up by Sir 








Ralph Brereton, a marriageable baronet, who sat 
on her other side, and Lady Alice Mordaunt, a 
timid, colorless, but graceful girl, still in the 
school-room, who scarcely spoke at all, and if 
she did, always to her right-hand neighbor, a 
stately-looking man with grave dark eyes, which 
saved him from being plain, and a clear colorless 
brown complexion. He said very little, but his 
voice, though rather cold, was pleasant and re- 
fined, conveying the impression that he was accus- 
tomed to be heard with attention. He too was 
very attentive to Lady Alice, but in a kind, fa- 
therly way, as if she were a helpless creature un- 
der his care. 

“T believe we are quite an Indian party,” said 
Mrs. Burnett, looking down the table. “Of course 
my children are Indian by inheritance; then there 
ave Mr, Kirby and Mr. Errington”—nodding to 
the dark man next Lady Alicee—* and Colonel 
Ormonde.” 

“Tam not Indian, you know: I was only quar- 
tered in India for a few years,” returned Ormonde, 
contradictiously. 

“And I was only a visitor for one season’s 
tiger-shooting,” said Brereton. 

“ And I do not want to go,” cried Tom Burnett ; 
“] want to be an attaché.” 

“Oh yes; you speak so many languages!’ 
his younger sister. 

“TI certainly do not consider myself an old 
Indian,” said the man addressed as Errington, 
“though I have visited it more than once.” 

“ You an Indian !” cried Ormonde. “ Why, you 
have just started as an English country gentle- 
man. We are to have Errington for a comrade 
on the bench and in the field down in Clayshire. 
His father has bought Garston Hall—quite close 
to Melford, Lady Alice. But I suppose you know 
all about it.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Alice, in a tone which might 
be affirmation or interrogation. ‘“ There are such 
pretty walks in Garston Woods !” 

“Errington was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth,” returned Ormonde. ‘“ Garston dwarfs 
Castleford, I can tell you. It was a good deal 
out of repair—the Hall I mean ?” 

“Tt is. We do not expect to get it into thor- 
ough repair till winter. Then I hope, Mrs. Bur- 
nett, you will honor us by a visit,” said Erring- 
ton. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” exclaimed: the 
hostess. 

“And oh, Mr. Errington, do give a ball!” cried 
Fanny, the second daughter. 

“T fear that is beyond my powers. 
think I ever danced in my life.” 

“Are you to be of the party on board Lord 
Melford’s yacht?” asked Ormonde, speaking to 
Lady Alice. 

“Oh no. I am to stay with Aunt Harriet at 
the Rectory all the summer.” 

“Ah, that is too bad. You'd like sailing about, 
I dare say ?” 

“Oh, yachting must be the most delightful 
thing in the world,” eried Mrs. Liddell, from her 
place opposite. “If I were you I should coax 
my father to let me go.” 

“Papa knows best. I am very fond of the 
Rectory,” said Lady Alice, blushing at being so 
publicly addressed. 

“ And you understand the beauty of obedience,” 
said Errington, with grave approval. 

“Now if you intend to see the whole ‘fun of 
the fair,” said Mrs. Burnett, “ you had better be 
going, young people. The carriage is to come 
back for us after setting you down at the theatre. 
Who are going? My girls, Lady Alice, and Mrs. 
Liddell? Who is to be their escort? Colonel 
Ormonde ?” 

He glanced across the table. Mrs. Liddell sent 
no glance in his direction ; she again devoted her 
attention to Kirby. 

‘No, thank you. To be intensely amused from 
two to six is more than I can stand; besides, I 
hope to meet you at Lady Maclean’s this after- 
noon.” 

“ Fhave an engagement, a business engagement 
at three,” said Errington ; ‘but I shall be happy 
to call for these ladies and see them home.” 

“You need not take that trouble,” said Mrs. 
Burnett. ‘My son will be in the theatre later, 
and take charge of them; but there is still a 
place in the box. Will you go, Mr. Kirby ?” 

“Oh, pray do!” cried Mrs. Liddell. “ You will 
be sure to be amused; a matinée of this kind is 
great fun. There is singing and dancing and 
acting and recitations of all kinds.” She spoke 
in her liveliest manner and her sweetest tones. 

“You are very good. I have not been in a 
theatre since I arrived ; so if you really have a 
place for me, I shall be most happy to accom- 
pany you.” 

“That's settled. Go and put on your hats, my 
dears,” said Mrs. Burnett; and her daughters, 
with Lady Alice, left the room. 

“Well, Mrs. Liddell, have you persuaded your 
handsome sister-in-law to join our party on Thurs- 
day ?” asked Ormonde. 

“T have really had no time to speak much to 
her. An old uncle of hers, as rich as a Jew and 
a perfect miser, sent his lawyer for her this morn- 
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ing. I suppose he is going to make her his 
heiress. I hope they will give a share to my poor 


little boys. I am going to take them to ask a 
blessing from their aged relative, I assure you.” 

“Oh yes, by George! you try and hold on to 
him. The little fellows ought to have the biggest 
share, of course, as the nephew's children. Why, 
it would change your position altogether if your 
boys had ten or fifteen thou between them.” 

“Or apiece,” said Mrs. Liddell, carelessly. She 
was immensely amused by the Colonel’s tone of 
deep interest. ‘ You may be very sure I shall do 
my best. I know the value of money.” 

“May I ask where this Mr. Liddell resides ?” 
asked Mr. Errington, joining them, with a bow to 
the young widow. 

“T really do not know, though he is my uncle- 
in-law. Pray do you know him?” 








“No; I know of him, but we are not person- 
ally acquainted.” ; 

“ And is he not supposed to be very rich ?” 

“That I cannot say; but I have an idea that 
he is well off.” 

With another bow Errington retreated to say 
good-morning to his hostess. 

“ Well, whether your sister-in-law comes or not, 
I hope we are sure of your charming self?” said 
Ormonde. 

“Unless I am obliged to parade my boys for 
their grand-uncle’s inspection, I am sure to honor 
you,” 

“Of course everything must give way to ¢hat. 
I shall come and inquire what news soon, if I 
may ?” 

“Oh yes; come when you like.” 

“They are all ready, Mrs. Liddell,” remarked 
her hostess. 

Mr. Kirby offered his arm, which was accepted 
with a smile, and the little widow sailed away 
with the sense of riding on the crest of a wave. 
The ladies were packed into the carriage, the 
polite man out of livery whistled up a hansom 
for the two gentlemen, and the luncheon party 
was over. 

It was a weary day to Mrs. Liddell—the dow- 
ager Mrs. Liddell, as society would have called 
her, only she had no dower, All she had inher- 
ited from her husband was the remnant of his 
debts, which she had been struggling for some 
years to pay off, and the care and maintenance 
of her boy and girl, on her own slender funds, 

At present the horizon looked very dark, and 
she almost regretted for Katherine’s sake that 
she had agreed to make a home for her son’s 
widow and children, Yet what would have be- 
come of them without it? 

Partly to rouse herself from her fruitless re- 
flections, partly to relieve the house-maid, who 
had been doing some extra scrubbing, Mrs. Lid- 
dell took her little grandsons to Kensington Gar- 
dens, and when they had selected a place to play 
in she sat down with a book which she had 
brought in the vain hope of getting out of her- 
self. But her sight was soon diverted from the 
page before her by the visions which came throng- 
ing from the thickly peopled past. 

Her life had been a hard continuous fight with 
difficulty after the first few years of her wedded 
existence. She had seen her gay, pleasure-lov- 
ing husband change under the iron grasp of un- 
toward circumstance into a querulous, bitter, dis- 
appointed man, rewarding all her efforts to keep 
their heads above water by sarcastic complaints 
of her narrow stinginess, venting on her the re- 
morseful consciousness, unacknowledged to him- 
self, that his reverses were the result of his own 
reckless extravagance. Perhaps to her true heart 
the cruelest pain of all was the gradual dying 
out, or rather killing out, of the love she once 
bore him, the vanishing, one by one, of the illu- 
sions she cherished respecting him, till she saw 
the man as he really was, weak, unstable, self- 
indulgent, incapable of true manliness. Still she 
was patient with him to the last; and when she 
was relieved by friendly death from the charge 
of so wilful and ungrateful a burden—though 
things were easier, because hers was the sole au- 
thority—it was a constant strain to provide the 
education necessary for her boy. But that ac- 
complished, she had a sweet interlude with her 
daughter in humble peace, and while she did her 
best to arm the child for the conflict of life, she 
avoided weakening herself by too much thought 
for her future. This spell of repose was broken 
by the necessity for sacrificing some of her small 
capital to set her son free from his embarrass- 
ments. Then came his death and her present 
experiment in house-keeping in order to give his 
widow and children a refuge. 

For the last four or five years she had made a 
welcome addition to her small income by her pen, 
contributing to the smaller weekly periodicals 
stories and sketches; for Mrs. Liddell had seen 
much with keen, observant eyes, and had a fair 
share of humor. This small success had tempt- 
ed her to spend several months on a three-volume 
novel, thereby depriving herself of present remu- 
neration which shorter, lighter tales had brought 
in. She sorely feared this ambitious step was a 
mistake—that she had over-estimated her own 
powers. She feared that she could never man- 
age to keep up the very humble establishment 
she had started. Above all, she feared that her 
own health and physical force were failing. It 
was such an effort todo much that formerly was 
as nothing. That attack of bronchitis last spring 
had tried her severely; she had never-felt quite 
the same since. And if she were called away, 
what would become of Katherine? Never was 
there a dearer daughter than her Katie. She 
knew every turn, every light and shade, in her 
nature—her faults, her pride and hastiness, her 
deep, tender heart. A sob rose in her throat at 
the idea of Katherine being left alone to engage 
single-handed in the struggle for existence. No! 
She would live!—she would battle on with pov- 
erty and difficulty till Katherine was a few years 
older; till she was stronger and better able to 
stand alone, 

“Yet she is strong and brave for nineteen,” 
thought the mother, proudly. ‘ Perhaps I have 
kept her too much by my side. I wish I could 
let her pay a visit to the Mitchells. They have 
asked her repeatedly ; but we must not think of 
it at present.” 

Here her little grandsons, who had more than 
once broken in upon her musings, came running 
across the grass to inform her they were sure it 
was tea-time, as they were very hungry. 

“Then we shall go home,” said Mrs. Liddell, 
immediately clearing her face of its look of gloom, 
and rising to accompany them, cheered by the 
thought that perhaps Katie’s dear face might be 
ready to welcome her. 

But neither daughter nor daughter-in-law await- 
ed her, and a couple of hours went slowly over— 
slowly and wearily, for she forced herself to tell 
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the boys a couple of thrilling tales, before they 
went to bed, to keep them quiet and cool, Then, 
with promises that both mamma and auntie should 
come and kiss them as soon as they returned, she 
dismissed the little fellows. 

It was past seven when 
peared at the garden gute. 

“Tam so glad you have come in before Ada,” 
cried Mrs. Liddell, embracing her. ‘Are you 
very tired, dearest ?” 

“No, not nearly so tired as yesterday; and, 
mother dear, I think that strange old man will 
certainly give us the money.” 

“Thank God! Tell me all about your day.” 

“Tt was all very funny, but not terrible, like 
yesterday. My uncle seems determined to make 
a cook of me. He would not let them buy or 
prepare any food for him, except a cup of tea 
and some toast, until I came. How that frail 
old man can exist upon so little nourishment I 
cannot imagine; but though I seem to give him 
satisfaction, he does not express any. While he 
and Mr. Newton talked I was sent to look at the 
condition of the rooms upstairs. Such a condi- 
tion of dust and neglect you could not conceive. 
Oh, the gloom and misery of the whole house is 
beyond description !” 

* Did you get anything to eat yourself ?” asked 
Mrs. Liddell. 

“Yes; Mr. Newton, who is really kind and 
friendly under his cool, precise exterior, sent for 
some cakes. He staid a good while. I think he 
has a good deal of influence on Mr. Liddell. 
(I can hardly call him uncle.) He was more po- 
lite when Mr. Newton was present. When he 
was going away he said, ‘I am happy to say I 
have convinced Mr. Liddell that you are his niece, 
and if you and your mother will call upon me at 
noon to-morrow, the loan you wish for can be 
arranged, if you will agree to certain conditions, 
which I should like to explain both to you and 
to Mrs. Liddell.’ He gave me his card. Here it 
is. He has written ‘twelve to one’ on it.” 

“They must be very hard conditions if we 
cannot agree to them,” said Mrs. Liddell, taking 
out her porte-monnaie and putting the card into 
it. “This is indeed a Godsend, Katie dear. I 
am thankful you had the pluck to attack the old 
lion in his den,” < 

“Lion! Hyena rather. Yet I cannot help 
feeling sorry for him. Think of passing away 
without a soul to care whether you live or die— 
without one pleasant memory !” 

“His memories are anything but pleasant,” re- 
turned Mrs. Liddell, gravely. “ His wife, of whom 
I believe he was fond in his own way, left him 
when their only child, a son, was about ten years 
old. This seemed to turn his blood to gall. He 
took an unnatural dislike to his poor boy, and 
treated him so badly that he ran away to sea. 
Poor fellow! he used sometimes to write to your 
father. Their mutual dislike to John Liddell 
was a kind of bond between them. It is an un- 
happy story, for, as 1 told you, he was afterward 
killed at the gold diggings.” 

“ Very dreadful!” said Katherine, thoughtfully. 
“What a cruel visiting of the mother’s sin on the 
unfortunate child !—that horrible bit of the deca- 
logue! With all his icy cold selfishness Mr. Lid- 
dell is a gentleman. His voice is refined, and 
except when he was carried away by his fury 
against his roguish house- keeper he seems to 
have a certain self-respect. After Mr. Newton 
went away I read for a long time all the money 
articles in two penny papers, for the Zimes had 
been taken away. Then I wrote a couple of let- 
ters, and all my uncle said was: ‘So it seems you 
really are my niece. Well, I hope you know more 
of the value of money than either your father ot 
mother.’ I could not let that pass, and said, ‘ My 
father died when I was too young to know him; 
but no one could manage money better nor with 
greater care than my mother.’ He stared at me. 
‘I am glad to hear it,’ he returned, very dryly. 
He had a note from his stock-broker in reply to 
one I wrote for him yesterday. He seemed greatly 
pleased with it. He kept chuckling and murmur- 
ing, ‘Just in time, just in time!” 

“ Perhaps he will fancy you bring him luck.” 

“Tam awfully afraid he will want me to go 
and read to him every day, for when I was direct- 
ing one of the letters he said, as though to him- 
self, ‘If she can read and write for me I need 
not buy a new pair of spectacles.’ It would be too 
dreadful to be with that cynical hyena every day.” 

“Oh, when he gets a good servant he will not 
want you.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Now come, you must have your supper, dear. 
I am sure you have earned it. We will have it 
quietly together before Ada comes back. I feel 
so relieved, I shall be able to eat now.” 

{To BK OONTINUED.] 
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HOUSE-KEEPING AMONG THE 
SEMINOLES. 

“ TNDIANS!—I would not stay two hours in 
the neighborhood;” and the speaker, a hand- 

some New York belle, gave a little shudder as she 

folded back the lace on her costume, while her 

sister, a girl of twelve, exclaimed, ‘“ How I should 

like to see them !” 

I had been telling of our Florida home, and of 
the many attractions it possessed besides snakes, 
mosquitoes, and alligators, and had rather work- 
ed myself up to a grand climax on the subject in 
a description of our Indian neighbors, Seminoles 
from the Everglades and cypress swamps. These 
Indians—a tall, fine-looking race of a bright cop- 
per-color—are the descendants of a few bands 
who escaped from the soldiers at the close of the 
Seminole war, in 1842, while the tribe was being 
removed to lands west of the Mississippi, and fled 
to the far southern swamps of Florida, where 
they have been allowed to live unmolested ever 
since, and where they have made homes for them- 
selves on the almost inaccessible islands of the 








Everglades, or in the little open savannas amid 
the twilight gloom of the big cypress swamp. 

Both of these localities are in the extreme 
southern part of the great Floridian peninsula, 
and are surrounded by vast stretches of pine for- 
ests, palmetto groves, and mangrove swamps. 

Few white men have ever visited these Ever- 
glade homes, for it would be impossible to find 
them without a guide, and nothing but the great- 
est friendship would or could procure such as- 
sistance or admittance to them. 

But we can judge of what they are like from 
the camps which the Indians make and occupy 
for weeks at a time when they come into the 
white man’s settlements along the coast for trad- 
ing or shopping purposes, and to which a white 
stranger is always welcome if he shows himself 
friendly and respectful, for there must be no 
undue familiarity with either the Indians them- 
selves or any of their belongings, or you will be 
told by the head of the camp, * You go now!” 

The men rarely go to meet a white guest ; they 
wait for him to come to them, and the squaws 
act, if the intruder is a man, as though they did 
not see him. 

The women never express curiosity about any- 
thing in the presence of a stranger, and it was 
only after frequent meetings with my particular 
squaw friends that they began to notice my 
clothing and ask the price and use of different 
articles. 

My slippers and bright-colored stockings 
amused and interested them most. I am sure 
they thought my stockings would have made beau- 
tiful ornaments, and that I was misusing them, 
for they never, or seldom, cover the feet or head, 
while the men not only wear beautiful moccasins, 
which the women make from tanned deer-skin, 
but gorgeous turbans made of bright-colored 
shawls and handkerchiefs. 

Although my knowledge of a sensible squaw’s 
house-keeping is limited to the frequent visits I 
have made to their camps, and what I have gath- 
ered from the women themselves while they were 
visiting me, | have seen and heard enough to 
be convinced that house-keeping, even in their 
primitive way, is not only a pleasure but a pride 
with them, and that a squaw who does not burn 
her sofkee (soup or stew), is neat and clever with 
her needle, and knows how to manage her family, 
or as one of the men said of his squaw, “ Good 
squaw, heap work, plenty well,” is not only looked 
up to, but thought much of both by men and wo- 
men, For while they are humble and submissive 
to their husbands and sons, and do much or all 
of their hard work, still they do it in such a self- 
imposed manner that one feels sure of their will- 
ingness and pride in the service, and the men re- 
pay them by being faithful husbands, good hunt- 
ers, and fond fathers to their children, for mo- 
therhood is the greatest honor that can come to 
a Seminole woman, and there is no such thing 
as an unmarried woman or a half-breed among 
them; they are all full-blooded Indians. 

It is a custom for two, three, or four families 
to unite, elect a head, and form a camp, These 
settlements are then known by the name of the 
head man, such as Jimmy Doctor’s Camp, or 
Tommy Liston’s Camp, and so on. 

Each tamily has its own palmetto house or 
hut, its own canoes, dogs, cooking utensils, pigs, 
and chickens, and each one’s rights are strictly 
observed and recognized, while a perfect har- 
mony exists, or seems to, and in fact must, for 
the same families are known to occupy the same 
camp year after year, When an Indian man or 
woman becomes too old to work they are taken 
care of by the different camps, each one fulfill- 
ing its share of the duty for a certain time. We 
saw one old man in Jimmy Doctor’s Camp who 
had been there for three moons; he was then 
going to be taken to Cyprus Billy’s Camp for 
three moons; and then it would be Tommy Lis- 
ton’s turn to give him food and shelter. This 
duty is always faithfully and willingly accepted 
and carried out. 

The houses of these camps or villages consist 
of four posts supporting a steeply pitched roof of 
palmetto thatch; the floor is made of pine sap- 
lings hewn to a rough level with an axe, and cov- 
ered with bear and deer skins ; and quantities of 
blankets, and even cheese-cloth mosquito bars for 
sleeping comfortably, will always be found in one 
corner of them. 

Tied to one or more of the posts of the house 
there are sure to be several little black pigs, 
to say nothing of numbers of long-legged, lean, 
shabby-looking chickens. 
full-grown pig 


No one ever saw a 
in an Indian camp; they are 
always small and black, and they are kept from 
roaming by bits of rope tied about the body, just 
back of their forelegs, and made fast to the post 
of the house. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to move, the 
women do most of the work, simply because they 
are quicker and more apt at it; for I have taken 
particular notice that the men always assist, but 
in such a slow, dignified way that they accomplish 
but little, while the women are quick and handy. 

A curious custom is that the women have their 
own purse, and the men recognize their right to 
it; but they are not allowed to spend their money 
themselves, although they go with their husbands 
or fathers on all shopping expeditions, and are 
rarely refused anything they take a fancy to, even 
after their own money is all spent. j 

A dollar or two is all they ever possess, for the 
only means they have of earning money is by 
selling a few eggs, or making reed baskets, or 
moccasins for the white people. A squaw’s so- 
cial standing and her husband’s wealth are gener- 
ally determined by her bead necklace; to have it 
perfect in size and color is her greatest joy. 
These necklaces consist of a broad collar of green 
and blue glass beads, often a hundred rows, wound 
round and round the neck, the whole bordered 
with a fringe of silver dimes and half-dollars, 
beaten thin and then cut into crescents, stars, 
and other designs. The first row is put on when 
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a baby, and is added to as years and worth in- 
crease. 

The rest of the dress consists of two calico 
skirts and a ridiculous little waist of the same 
material, though often of a different color, which 
is not fastened to the skirts and fails to meet 
them by an inch or more. 

The back hair is woven in a neatly coiled knot 
tied with strips of bright cloth, and the front in 
a straight thick bang. It is coarse and black, but 
bears evidence of care, and is always done up 
neatly. They make their own clothing and most 
of their husband’s ; for if he buys a shirt they are 
sure to decorate it in some fanciful fashion with 
different colored materials. Although the wo- 
men’s clothing is all cut after one pattern for 
both old and young, great scope is allowed and 
encouraged in trimming the garments with bright 
colors, and in all sorts of odd designs of their 
own devising. The girls are early taught the use 
of the needle, and are very skilful and proud of 
their sewing. 

When a girl becomes marriageable she is al- 
lowed to wear a cape, but it is only a shoulder 
sape and does not add to her covering. Of course 
it is very much trimmed, but the women never 
dress as gayly as the men, for the good squaw de- 
lights in her husband’s and sons’ fine dressing; 
and the men also take great pride in their sons’ 
adornment. 

Both men and women are kind to all children, 
although one woman will never correct the faults 
of another woman’s children; neither will they in- 
sist on their little ones sharing either their play- 
things or food with their companions, though the 
women will often deny themselves for that pur- 
pose; but among children it must be share and 
share alike if they are all girls. Should a boy, 
however—of the same family, of cour 
in the question, he is first satisfied, even if he 
takes all. 

The first time Jimmy Doctor Squaw—whose 
name is Den-a-see, which her husband says means 
“alle same Polly’—came to see me I gave her 
a plate of cake. She took it with a smile, but 
would not touch a mouthful until her husband 
had helped himself to the largest piece. Then she 
ate hers daintily, and when finished stepped to 
the end of the piazza and threw the crumbs into 
the yard, both from her lap and the plate. Where 
had she learned such neatness ? for these Indians 
have little intercourse with the whites, and few of 
them can speak English. I have since discovered 
it was simply a house-keeper’s feeling of care 

She never speaks to me when her husband is 
present, except by a low musical laugh; he an- 
swers all questions, And she never touches any- 
thing in or near the house without permission, 
nor does she allow her children to, for which I 
am thankful; for although she is clean, for an 
Indian, I do not think I should care to have her 
handle my household treasures. Not so with 
Den-a-see ; for when I call upon her she would 
give me the best in her camp; even her sofkee- 
spoon and drinking-gourd are at my service if I 
choose to use them. 

I first discovered that she was somewhat of a 
cook from her timid questions about my grocer- 
ies, and her delight with an old pan that I gave 
her. I now know that her sofkee is noted as 
“plenty good,” and no one knows how to make 
coontie bread better, or to roast corn more per 
fectly than Den-a-see does. 

This coontie, when ready for use, resembles 
corn-starch, and is quite equal to it in all prep 
arations in which the latter can be used. It is 
made from a root, which is grated to a pulp, 
then soaked in water, and squeezed through 
coarse cloth bags, or rubbed through a mesh of 
the finest copper wire. The liquid matter that 
escapes is then allowed to stand for some days, 
when the water is drawn off, and leaves a white 
sediment, which is washed again and again, and 
finally allowed to dry in the sun, and becomes as 
white as snow, and is as fine as the finest flour. 
This work is all done by the squaws, and they 
take much pride in their fine white coontie flour. 

Sofkee is composed of gopher (a land turtle), 
pork, sweet-potatoes, onions, brier-root, and may- 
be several other things, according to taste, and 
is far from tasting badly when made by Den-a- 
see. She has just one pot in which to cook ev- 
erything—first her coontie, then perhaps sofkee, 
after which it may be used for boiling herbs or 
trying out the fat from an alligatov’s tail, but it 
is always thoroughly cleaned after each using; 
and the idea that these Indians are either greedy 
or unclean in their cooking and eating is to do 
them an injustice; for from personal observa- 
tion, both in their camps and at my own table, 
I have had many opportunities to judge of their 
table manners. 

It is true that the squaws wait until the men 
are satisfied, and the young men until their elders 
are helped; but they are too dignified a race to in 
dulge in such vulgarities as are usually attributed 
to all Indians. 

They are very quick at seeing and adopting 
the white man’s customs when at a white man’s 
table, and will watch to see how the napkin, 
knife, fork, or spoon is used, and are sure to 
follow the example set. 

As a general thing, all remarks and thanks are 
addressed to the man of the house, it being con- 
sidered enough that they have accepted food from 
a squaw’s hand, be she red or white, for among 
the Seminoles the woman’s right to do all she 
can is thoroughly recognized ; and there are few 
women who accept their right so willingly and 
do it so thoroughly as do these Indian women of 
the everglades and cypress swamps of Florida. 
At the same time there are no more contented o1 
happier women in their homes and families, and 
a visit to their camps will always find them in 
the midst of household duties. Every woman 
will be busy at-something, either making coontie 
flour, braiding baskets, tanning deer-skins, sew- 
ing, cooking, washing, or doing some one of the 
thousand and one things that are always to be 


—he 











done wherever there is a house and family to be 
looked after and taken care of. j 

The children are petted, punished, and treated 
pretty much as our little ones are, and are taught 
to be brave and dignified, and to be respectful to 
the old. for the younger 
children, but they are seldom trusted with a nurs- 
ing baby; and the men, if they are not on an 
alligator or deer hunt, are pretty sure to be found 
busy with their guns and canoes, or else amusing 


The older girls care 


the whole camp by grinding out music from one 
or more orguinettes; for music- boxes, Water- 
bury watches, and umbrellas are fashionable ex- 
travagances among these Indians 

Their religious belief is that the good Indian, 
when he comes to his “long sleep,” 
warded with youth, strengtl 


sires, 


will be re- 
ind all that he de- 





Their marriage ceremony 


is very simple and 
strictly adhered to, 


I know of but one case where 
a man has two wives, the first one being very old; 
but she is well taken care of, 

When a young or old chief wishes to marry 
he goes to the house of the maid h« 
and places a guava stick 
tires. 


hosen 
beside the door and re 


has ¢ 


Should she wish him for her husband she 
When 


he next calls they exchange and hold the sticks 


places also a stick by the one he has left 


as marriage certificates. 

When death visits a camp a fire is lighted, 
and its slow-rising smoke is a signal to the next 
camp, Which also starts a fire, and until 
all are notified that the “long sleep”? has over- 
their tribe f 
simple as children in many things, as 


so on 


taken some one of They are as 


wise as 
Solomon in ways one would least expect, digni- 


fied, peaceable, brave, and domestic, and in fact 
just such an example of life as one would not 
look for from the wild free life which they have 
led for years, in a land which they alone can 
exist. As yet it is only a glimpse that we can 
have or give of their life; but each year it is 


becoming more possib e to know them, for civili- 
zation is fast finding its all along the 
and the that 
and ever-fascinating country, the everglades and 


way coast, 


even to very edge ot mysterious 
cypress swamps of Florida, where dwell the proud 
descendants of Osceola and his chiefs, the Semi- 


noles, 





TEA-DRINKING. 

MNIIE taste in tea-drinking seems to vary with 
the latitude and longitude of the drinker. 

We have laughed a good deal at those individuals 
who, when tea was first introduced to Christendom, 
had it boiled and served as “‘ greens’’; but to day 
in the islands of Japan some of the finest teas 
are pulverized, stirred in the boiling water, and 
drank off at a gulp, so that powder as well as 
fluid may be taken. 
est approach known to our ancestral error. 


This, however, is the near- 
The 
well-to-do Chinese do not always make their tea 
and let it stand, as we do, in the pot; but a pinch 
of leaves being dropped into a cup, and a bit 
of pierced metal being dropped over the leaves 
to prevent their floating, the hot water is added, 


and the little top saucet is put in piace till the 
tea is drawn, when it is uncovered and sipped. 
We—and our grandmothers before us did the 
same—add either sugar or cream to our tea, 
and sometimes both; but in Russia the drink is 


given vigor and pungency by a dash of lemon 
juice, and in France 
trifle of brandy. Indeed our own ancestresses 
—be it told behind the hand—were not entirely 
unacquainted with a similar way of increasing 
the spirit of their draught, and thought no more 
of adding a drop or two of rum to the n 
than of a lump of sugar. 


it acquires piquaney by a 


iixture 
head of 
a table among ourselves is apt to prefer making 
her tea at the table, either by the aid of a copper 
or silver kettle over an alcohol lamp, or by water 
taken while boiling from the kitehen range anc 
used instantly. As important a factor of 
brewing as anything else is the quality of the 
water, which should be fresh and should be soft; 
and if hard spring-water has to be used, it should 
be softened by a pinch of soda; and always as 
much care should be taken as if, instead of eighty 
cents or a dollar a pound, the article used cost, as 
it used to do at first, fifty dollars a pound, or as 
if it were the wondrous “ Emperors’ tea” brought 
overland into Russia, and unattainable by any but 
those who have experienced the Emperor’s favor, 
or as if it were the famous flower tea, 

This flower or fragrant tea is prepaved for mar 
ket after a different method from that used with 
other sorts, as, in the drying, flowers of strong, 
sweet perfume, such as the Cape jasmine, for 
instance, are mixed with the tea leaves, and after 
having been pressed together, they are sifted out 
and thrown away 


The careful 





- and thus the tea has ac quired 
a fragrance bevond its own, although to the gen 
uine tea-lover it will seem like adding a perfume 
to the violet. Whenever tea is used, whether 
black or 


green or scented. and however made, 


one thing must be remembered, it must be a year 
old, in order to have allowed the volatile oil time 
to escape—oil which is highly injurious to tea 
and tea-drinkers; and another thing, moreover, 
should be impressed on the maker, which is that 
the tea should never undergo boiling, as boiling 
only serves to extract the tannin, which is not only 
hurtful to the partaker, but which ingloriously 
clouds and conceals the flavor of the tea itself. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Eve's Puppine.—Grate three-quarters of a pound 
; mix it with the same quantity of shred suet, 
the same ot apples, and also of currants; mix with 
these the whole of four eggs, and the rind of half a 
lemon shred fine. Put it into a shape; three 
hours, and serve with any pudding sauce you like best. 
Wine sauce is good with a flavoring of nutmeg 

Brack Cake.—One pound of brown sugar; one 
pound of browned flour; half a pound of butter; one 
teaspoonful of soda; one cuptul of soda cream or 
buttermilk; one pound of raisins; one pound of cur- 
ranta; five eggs; heaping teaspoonful of powdered 
spices mixed. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 
See illustration on double page. 


DISTINGUISHED German, it is said, on 
visiting England, remarked, ‘‘ When I speak 
of the English police I take off my hat.” The 
compliment was intended to mark his apprecia- 
tion of the ordinary every-day work of the force 
in preserving order and facilitating business. The 
same praise can be equally bestowed on our own 
police force ; and both the American and English 
police present a marked contrast to the police 
officials of the continent of Europe. The latter 
are usually too military in their treatment of dif- 
ficulties, and little disposed to be of service to the 
wayfarer by giving information or advice. The 
regulation of traffic on the streets is one of the 
most important duties of a well-regulated police, 
and without the aid of our blue-coated guardians 
of the peace New York and London would be 
really impassable for the greater part of the day. 
In London, with its narrow, crooked streets, the 
difficulty of regulating the countless vehicles 
which throng the main thoroughfares is very 
great, especially in the City proper. In that quar- 
ter of the overgrown metropolis the pressure is 
greatest at London Bridge; over 25,000 vehicles 
cross the struéture daily, and only by a careful 
separation of the fast and slow traffic is a block 
avoided. In the West End, represented in our 
engraving, the most densely crowded thorough- 
fares are the corner of Hyde Park, Bond Street 
in the afternoon, the bettum of Park Lane, and 
Westminster Bridge, over which a thousand vehi- 
cles cross hourly between two and four in the 
afternoon. Without the most careful regulation 
and constant watchfulness these roads would be 
scenes of inextricable confusion and disorder, and 
of ever-threatening dangers. The Metropolitan 
Police District extends to a radius of fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross, covering an area of 700 
square miles. This is guarded by 11,000 men 
in twenty divisions. In each division is a local 
police station, and a “ fixed point,” as it is term- 
ed; that is, a spot where a constable may always 
be found from 9 a.m. to 1 p.w.. Of the entire 
force, two-thirds are employed by night and one- 
third by day, and it is arranged that the force pa- 
trolling the principal streets shall be greater at 
certain hours, the largest number being on duty 
between seven and ten in the evening. 








MY JO. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

| ER name used to be Mary Ann, just plain 

Mary Ann Conners, when she was a charity 
child. At least I didn’t mean to say that she 
was exactly a charity child, but her father and 
mother died and left her without a stitch, you 
know, and the minister took her, took her to wait 
on the babies—there was a swarm of ’em—and 
run the errands, and be useful; and it ended by 
his finding her too smart to waste, and so send- 
ing her to scliool. And then a fine lady, one of 
the summer boarders, took a fancy to making a 
teacher of her; and there she was at last, eighteen 
years old, pretty as a peach, graduated from a 
first-class seminary, with all sorts of fine manners, 
and signing her name Marian Conyers. I can tell 
you, when Jo heard of it, he laughed—one of those 
great laughs of his that make you feel the world’s 
a good place to live in. Well, she come back to 
our place to be head of the academy, and the 
minister took her to board for a spell, and the 
doctor took her in tow, and one and another, as 
the teacher was always boarded round in our 
place ; and by-and-by she come tous, And if she 
give the rest of ’em the same doses of English 
grammar that she give us, they had a sweet time 
of it. 

Well, you can guess that by the time I knew 
she was coming to us I was pretty well scared of 
her. There was nothing, they said, she didn’t 
know ; she could tell when there was going to be 
an eclipse as true as the almanac, she spoke in 
Greek when she was too excited for English, and 
as for French, she talked that in her sleep, and 
she talked them all beautifully. There was no- 
thing she didn’t do beautifully. Such embroidery ! 
It seemed as if the flowers in all the colors that 
flowers blow were just throwed on the silk, and 
others all white on linen, like the frost flowers on 
the pane—it would make you think of the hang- 
ings of the tabernacle. And then the books she 
read! My! I’ve heard tell of a book some old 
wizard had where nobody, not even himself, could 
read the printing, and he was the only man that 
could read the writing in the margin—she was 
reading about it to Jo one night. Well, I recol- 
lect thinking that was the sort of books Marian 
Conyers read ; but I heard Jo say afterwards they 
was only German, and Anglo-Saxon, and such. 

But to look at her! You'd never have dreatn- 
ed that little prettvkin was the one they were 
talking about in this fashion—a sweetbrier bud, 
an apple blossom. When she went along to 
meeting in her white gown, with a little green 
scarf on her shoulders and her hat made of wild 
roses, you’d have said she was just a wild rose 
herself, only for that sweet, serious sobriety that 
made her seem different from wild-rose girls in 
general. I used to think how proud her poor 
mother ’d have been if she could just have lived 
to see her. But then, if she'd lived, Marian ’d 
never have been taken care of and come to be 
head of the academy. And I caught myself wish- 
ing more’n once that I had a daughter just like 
her, and thinking that if my little Samantha ’d 
been strong enough to grow up, I'd have liked to 
educate her just that way. But lor! I suppose I 
shouldn’t. Samantha ’d have grown up just like 
Rebecca Brown and Miranda Salters and the rest, 
only she’d have been mine ; and somehow, as you 
get along in life, you do feel as if a daughter of 
your own was a nice thing, was really a necessary 
thing to have. Jo’s all very well; Jo’s more 
than very well; he’s a gift of God—that’s what he 











is! But Jo’s « boy—at least he was a boy once ; 
he’s six feet two now, and broad in proportion, 
with a voice that you can hear across the field 
where he’s ploughing. But for all that, when need 
is, Jo’s almost as tender as a woman, and need is 
pretty often in our house ever since I had the fall 
that’s kept me nearly helpless in my chair, where 
the most I can do is just to order that shiftless 
Marthy Collins about, and see to it that she keeps 
things jes so. And you better be bound I do! 

Well, as you may suppose, I sort o’ dreaded the 
day Marian Conyers was to come to our house— 
not, you know, the leastest mite in the world on 
account of Jo. She wouldn’t ’a looked at Jo, of 
course, I says. She was meat for his betters— 
ministers and professors and teachers, and all 
that. Jo’s being a beauty—if a man can be a 
beauty—and a regular hero, afraid of nothing, 
wouldn’t change her way of looking at things. 
He was a beauty and a hero in my eyes; but I’m 
a doting old mother, and doting old mothers’ geese 
are always swaus, you know. But yet the frame 
and shoulders of an Anak, a great head covered 
with a shock of bright curling hair, nose and 
mouth like the things you see cut in marble, eyes 
like blue fire just exactly, and his forehead so 
white you never minded the freckles on the rest 
of the face—at least I didn’t—and they were a 
myriad, though, as I say, I’m his mother. No, I 
wasn’t a mite scared on Jo’s account. Jo hadn’t 
much opinion of girls that got to be above them- 
selves either. He'd look at her, I was sure, as 
just a piece of affectation ; and she’d look at him 
as a clod under foot, But the first thing I made 
up my mind to was that I wasn’t going to call 
her Miss Conyers, nor any Marian, either. I'd 
known her plain Mary Ann Conners, and plain 
Mary Ann Conners she was going to be to the 
end of the chapter—not that anything could make 
that little creature plain. She was a picture when 
she come down-stairs in that pink muslin of hers, 
with the great bunch of white-weed in the belt of 
it. And she was just as much a picture when she 
come into the kitchen next morning in a skirt 
and saeque, and asked Marthy Collins to lend her 
a flat-iron to press that pink muslin out; for she’d 
been down the yard the night before, telling Jo 
the names of some of the stars, and the dew had 
taken out the stiffening. But it was as fresh 
when she put it on again next night as if it had 
just come out of the shop. Now where ’d she 
learn ironing? Some things come by nature to 
some people. 

It was astonishing the interest Jo began to 
take in the stars about that time. I didn’t know 
he’d ever seen the difference between the north- 
star and Ben’s lantern. But there he was down 
at the gate craning his neck back to see a star 
they called Lyra, or some other way to see the 
Swan fly down the Milky-Way, as she called it, 
or else—yes, there was a comet in the north that 
summer, and she had my chair wheeled out to see 
it, and had a shawl round me, and had me down 
to the gate, where I hadn’t been for years. And 
I began to feel that if she stay long enough I 
should get to knowing something too—maybe 
Greek, for all I could say; for, I tell you, we had 
a regular school-ma’am in the house, and no mis- 
take, and we had to look to our p’s and q’s. The 
first thing I knew she was asking if she might 
have a desk in the keeping-room, and there was a 
cut-glass inkstand and pen-tray on it, and enough 
paper to shingle a meeting-house; and she told 
us we were all welcome to use what we wanted, 
for she was teaching Marthy Collins to write, odd 
hours in the kitchen, I don’t know when I'd 
written a letter before, but I had my chair wheel- 
ed right up to that desk, and I spelled out a let- 
ter to my cousin Janet, though I didn’t rightly 
know if she was dead or alive. Somehow it didn’t 
look the way the teacher’s letters did. I’d serimp- 
ed Janet’s name down into one corner, and got a 
great smutch from my thumb where I'd sealed it; 
and I was turning of it over and looking at it, 
kind of dissatisfied, and she said to me, she said, 
“Shall I address an envelope for you?” 

“The cover?” says I. ‘I guess I’ve got gump 
enough for that myself.” 

“What a singular word !” says she. 
think I ever heard it. 
can be derived ?” 

“Gumption, maybe,” says I, rather short. 
“Some folks has it, and some folks ’ain’t.” 

“Do you mind my telling you,” says she, “ that 
—that in England, you know—and England, of 
course, is the source of our language—tliey don’t 
say ‘ain't? They say haven't.” 

“Well,” said I, “ they do in America,” 

“ Perhaps they used to do so in America,” she 








“T don’t 
I wonder from what it 


said, ‘But people who like to be correct don’t 
say ’ain’t here now. In fact there is no such 
word.” 


“ Ain’t no such word ?” says I. 
nonsense. There is. 

She laughed a little. 

“Now do you know,” says I, “that laugh kind 
o’ riles me.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” she said. “You must not 
let it. I meant nothing. I only iaughed because 
you really seemed to be unanswerable there.” 

“ Rather had you,” T said. 

“Now,” she said to me presently, “don’t you 
really think it’s well to speak your own language 
as the nicest people do? Yes? But you say 
that rather grudgingly. Still, I know you do. 
You must. You are proud and ambitious—” 

Well, if Lever! The little midget! 

“And you see,” she went on, “I’ve had ad- 
vantages given me that I never expected to have, 
and it only seems fair that I should pass them 
on. And so if you'll let me, and won’t be offend- 
ed, I—I—” 

“You'll give me the right word when I say the 
wrong one? Well. I don’t know as I mind. 
I don’t want to mortify Jo. And I dare say he’d 
like to have his mother about the correct thing. 
But then you know ‘it’s hard teaching an old dog 
new tricks; silk gowns don’t grow on a brier- 
bush.” 


“Well, that’s 
You just heard me say it.” 














“There,” said she, “to begin with, adages, 
proverbs, phrases like those—they—they—” 

“They're not the cheese? I don’t see why.” 

“T don’t know,” says she, “if they are’in any 
worse taste than that last. What has cheese to 
do with proverbs ?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid, Mary Ann Conners,” says I, 
with a sniff, “that you are too fine for me by a 
long chalk.” 

She laughed, and, if you'll believe it, then she 
kissed me. “Now you're offended,” said she. 
“And you said you wouldn’t be.” 

“And ain’t,” saidI. “Tain’t a bit offended. 
But you just see it’s no use.” 

“Dm of no use,” said she, “if after all my 
pains and study I can’t reform a little matter of 
unsuitable speech in those about me.” 

“Well, now, Pll tell you what,” said I. “ You 
try it on with Jo. He’s young, and got life be- 
fore him, and ve got one foot in the grave, and 
grammar don’t matter there. I guess the Lord 
won't ask me if I talked right, but if I done 
right.” 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t do both. 
And ‘done’ is wrong, anyway!” she said, kind of 
worn out, 

“ Well, that’s the first time I ever heard that,” 
says I. “I suppose you'll be saying there’s no 
such word as ‘ done’ either, when you know very 
well that potatoes are done, and work is done. 
I done mine long ago, while that lazy MarthyCol- 
lins ‘ll never—” 

But just then Jo came in with a nest of young 
birds whose mother had been killed, and at the 
sight of the little biind gaping mouths we forgot 
grammar, and presently the school-mistress had 
a hard-boiled egg mixed with pounded cracker 
crumbs, and was poking it down those little 
throats on the end of a match, and fairly flutter- 
ing and brooding the nestlings with her rosy chin 
and her two pink hands, and Jo was just as bad 
as she was; you'd have thought that he’d never 
crushed his broad foot down on a bobolink’s nest 
in the medder-grass without thinking. 

“Jes see them little things!” he cried once 
when some feathers had begun to come on them. 
“ Those little things,” said the school-ma’am. 

“Well,” said he, “them or those. What's it 
matter? Little things, anyway.” 

“Why, it matters a great deal,” said she. 
“We have a language—a very fine and noble 
language; it’s our duty to preserve it. It is 
wrong to mutilate it.” 

“Duty!” said Jo, with a laugh. “ Wrong!” 

“And besides. that,” said she, ‘ people think 
more of you. And when you have bought the 
High Fields and the Broad Acres, and have the 
largest hay crop of any one in the county, and 
people are calling you ‘Squire,’ it will be a pity 
not to be able to speak English.” 

“Tvum!” said Jo. “ Don’t I speak English 2” 

“Not always,” said she, with a sort of roguish 
smile, and dropping her great eyes quickly. | 

“ Well,” said Jo, * Lushurlly speak to the pur- 
pose, and you'll find that’s as good as English.” 

“So it is,’ said she; “but English is good 
too.” 

“ Anybody ’d s’pose I talked Chinese, to hear 
you talk.” 

But, on the whole, Jo took it in good part; it 
would be hard work for a man not to take in 
good part the interest, as you may call it, of such 
a pretty little piece of the Lord’s handiwork as 
she was. And one day, as I was wheeling myself 
about the house, I found, in the little room off the 
kitchen where Jo kept his tools and accounts and 
ledger, a new book. If you'll believe me, it was 
an English grammar! Well, I took it up, and 
tried to read a page or two myself: it might just 
as well have been Greek or Hebrew. I puzzled 
over it days while she was off to the academy 
and Jo out in the fields, but I couldn’t make head 
nor tail of it, and when I laid it down at last, for 
good and all, I found Jo had given it up too, for 
it wasn’t dog-eared any more than the first day. 
He must have shut it up perfectly desperate. 
But there was his old history book and his geog- 
raphy, and they was thumbed to pieces; and sure 
enough there was a new book with pictures of 
the stars_in it, and he’d never said nothing to me 
about it, and he’d gone a considerable way in it, 
and he’d washed his hands regularly before open- 
ing it—that was plain—as if it was something 
sort of sacred, Well, well, well, Mary Ann Con- 
ners! And he might as well have fallen in love 
with one of the stars of heaven themselves. 

But, on the whole, after careful watching, it 
didn’t really seem as if Jo had fallen in love. He 
didn’t wear his new clothes; he didn’t try any 
way at all to make himself seem any better, any 
different. He washed his face and hands and 
tumbled his hair into wet curls at the pump every 
night before he came to supper; but then he’d 
always done that, and I couldn’t see any living 
change at all, except his bringing in of birds’ 
eggs and butterflies and tree-toads, and the going 
out after dark to study the stars with the school- 
mistress, as if he’d made up his mind to be a sea- 
captain. I wasn’t sorry, if he didn’t care for her ; 
for I'd rather made up my mind that she was one 
of the kind that lead a man on, and then stare 
him in the face at last and wonder what he 
means, as innocent as a baby and as cold as an 
iceberg and as treacherous as a snake. If she’d 
tried that game on my Jo, I didn’t know but I'd 
kill her. But, land alive! while I was thinking 
these very thoughts there was a draught blowing 
on the back of my neck, and I was laid up next 
day with cramps enough to drive you wild. It 
was a holiday, and that little thing stood’ over me 
the whole day long, wringing cloths out of scald- 
ing hot mustard-water, and rubbing and smooth- 
ing and goodness knows what and all, till at last 
I got relief, and she fell sound asleep standing 
up against the bedpost. Well, I felt grateful, but 
I recollect that just as one of the worst spasms 
of pain seized me I cried out, “Oh, my good- 
ness!” and says she, “I don’t suppose you know 
that’s an oath.” And at another time I says, 


” 





“Oh, I hadn’t orter be made to suffer so!” and 
she corrected me, all mild as milk: “ You mean 
you orter not,” says she. And you know when 
a person is minding your pain you can’t in de- 
cency mind their minding your grammar too.” 

But though all this nagging bothered me a lit- 
tle, I see at last that it bothered Jo a good deal. 
She might know Greek and Hebrew, but he knew 
wood-craft and field ways and nature, If she 
knew the ways of the stars, he knew the ways of 
the earth, and he set one against the other. And 
the next time she said, “Oh, not you was—you 
were.” 

“You was, or you were; the meaning’s plain, 
ain’t it?” said he. 

“ Isn't it,” said she, “ or is it not.” 

“ By king!” said Jo, “I b’lieve if a feller asked 
you if you warn’t never going to marry him, you’d 
correct his speech some way.” 

“Certainly,” she answered. “Because, you 
know, two negatives make an affirmative, and I 
should not know whether he wanted me to marry 
him or not if he asked that way.” She did look 
pretty enough to make any one want her that 
minute, smiling and showing her little pearls of 
teeth, her cheeks like my old-fashioned damask 
roses, and her great eyes looking the way stars 
do when your own eyes are full of tears. Jo 
turned red ’way up above his eyebrows—his white 
forehead that I never saw a blush on before. But 
I suppose that was because I’d told him what she 
said once into Mirandy’s, that there warn’t no 
power on earth’d tempt her to marry a man fhat 
didn’t know more’n she did herself; she couldn’t 
think of anything painfuler; there warn’t no 
power ’d make her blush for her husband—and all 
that sort of talk. 

One morning Jo said to her, says he, “ Was 
you ever down to the Still Water?” 

“ Was you!” says she. 

“Well, then, be you going there with me to- 
day ?” 

“Worse and worse! ‘Be you!’” she said, 
with a half-reproachful sort of laugh. 

“Tut! says Jo. “* Was you’ or‘ be you’—it 
don’t make no diffrunce. Don’t try to make a 
silk pus out’n a sow’s ear with me. Only—I’m 
going to the Still Water, and if you'd like to go 
along you can come.” 

Says she, “Til go.” 

They didn’t go that night, though, as it hap- 
pened, for the minister come. And he sat down 
and he began to talk about the moon and the 
tides, and the fates, and the Greek theatre, and 
he and the school-mistress had some different 
ideas about the shape of the place, and where- 
abouts it was that what they called the chorus 
sat,and a lot more I didn’t understand either. 
But Jo he up and says, says he: “It appears 
them fellers was pretty much like we are. They 
liked a comfor’ble time, and didn’t want to be 
troubled with no feelin’s, They liked to set easy, 
jes as we folks do, and see other folks’s feelin’s 
pictered without feelin’ ’em—set easy and see the 
procession go by—the procession of —” 

“Of violent passions and emotions and ac- 
tions,” says the minister. 

“Jes so. Goin’ to the theatre’s a kind of look- 
ing in the looking-glass and seein’ of ourselves 
tuckered out in fancy dresses without the trouble 
of putting on and taking off, and that’s what it 
was, on the scale of big deeds, to them old Greek 
fellers; only the fancy dresses our folks like are 
frivolous concerns, and the fancy dresses them 
old fellers liked was great deeds and mighty pas- 
sions.” 

We'd just finished dinner next day, and the 
door was open, and there stood a hungry tramp; 
and I filled a plate and told Marthy Collins to 
feed him; and he eat as if he’d never eat before 
and never expected to again. ‘I never dare to 
let them go by,” said [. “ I remember my mother 
used to say she might be entertaining angels 
unawares—” 

“Sort of tramps that came to Abraham’s tent, 
you know,” said Jo. 

“ And I don’t want the Lord to be able to say 
to me, ‘I was a-hungered and ye fed me not.’” 

“Well,” she answered, “you know that He 
said, ‘Cast your bread upon the waters, and after 
many days it shall return to you.’” 

“Do you know what He was talking about ?” 
said Jo. 

“Why, I suppose so,” says she, sorter surprised. 

“T don’t believe you do,” says Jo. “He was 
talking of the way they sow the seed in Egypt. 
They cast it on the water when the Nile is full, 
scatter the rice on the overflow, and when the 
water has fallen, there it is in the harvest; it has 
returned to them.” 

“How very interesting!” says she. “TI learn 
something new every time I talk with you,” says 
she. “ You have a fund of curious information.” 
And Jo looked at her in a queer way. 

“T ain’t got you,” says he. 

“T declare,” said she to me afterwards, ‘‘I felt 
proud of Jo—I mean of—of your son—when he 
talked so with the minister. And to-day, and—” 

“There’s more to Jo than meets the eye,” 
says I. 

“Or the ear,” says she. And then she laughed 
her mischeevyous way again. ‘“ He knows so 
much,” said she, “Oh, why don’t he know gram- 
mar?” 

But somehow I didn’t like now the way things 
were leaning. Did Jo care for this little high- 
flyer with her book-learning? I asked myself. 
Did this little high-flyer care for him? Or was 
she just a-playing? The idea of my being fool 
enough even to ask it! Of course she was p.ss- 
ing away her time—she that even the minister ’d 
have been proud to stand up with! 

It was about a week after this that she was 
coming down the steep hill pasture, and I see 
her. I sat hulling berries in the door; and a 
pretty sight she was in her pink gown against 
the blue sky, with her locks a-flying out and her 
arm round the neck of one of the yearlings that 
had taken a fancy to follow her. And suddenly 
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T saw something else had taken a fancy to follow 
her; it was the identical tramp Marthy Collins 
had fed for me—a great black hulking fellow he 
was, too; and she walked faster, and he walked 
faster, and she began to run, and he began to 
run. And all at once, as if he’d come right up 
out of the ground, there stood Jo, And he just 
took that fellow by I don’t know what, and give 
him one fling, and he bounded up in the air like a 
ball, and where he went flying or where he landed 
I don’t know either. But he was clean out of 
sight, and Jo was leading down the yearling, and 
she was on the other side,as calm as a summer 
morning, and I had to rub my eyes to make sure 
I’d seen it, and it wasn’t all a dream. 

“There’s nothing in the world,” says she to 
me, by-and-by, “I do admire so much as strength, 
It underlies everything else. It’s at the founda- 
tion of the universe.” 

“Jo’s strength of limb and body,” says I, 
“ain’t all the strength he’s got; he’s got as 
much strength of will and heart and soul as any 
man alive!” 

That night at supper Jo said to me: “I see a 
chair over to town to-day, ma‘am, that I'm going 
to get for you. It wheels every which way. 
Next best to feet ever I fell in with. Your 
home-made chair don’t bear no comparison to 
those bought’n ones.” 

“ Bought’n!” says she. “Ido wish—” 

“Look here!” says Jo. “I guess I’ve had about 
enough of this. I rather think I know what's 
grammar,” 

“T know you do,” says she, coloring up. 
“But you've become used to talking the other 
way— 

“ Tf you don’t like my language,” says Jo, “ you 
needn’t stay where I’m talking. And, as I was 
saying, ma’am—” 

I’msure I don’t know what he was saying, for 
I was flustered beyond the point of listening 
flushed all over her sweet face, and Jo flushed all 
over his, and she looked so grieved, and he looked 
so mighty, that I wished I'd been sitting ona trap- 
door that would let me down-cellar. 

Seemed as if she got contrary after that, and 
I began ‘to think that p’r’aps she warn’t no better 
’n the general ruck of girls, for I declare to man 
she dresseg@ herself out in ribbons and flowers for 
nothing under the sun but to make herself look 
like a picture, and she was as sweet and lofty and 
gentle and unapproachable as a flower hanging 
out of a star; and she went to walk with this one, 
and to ride with that one, and another came home 
with her from Mirandy’s; and yet, I thought, it 
was always with a looking back, a side glance at 
Jo; and when she was in the house, if she talked 
at all, she was talking over our heads, At least 
it would have been over our heads if now and 
then Jo hadn’t put in a word as keen as a blade 
ripping a balloon bubble. And one night 
went down to Still Water; and she didn’t go with 
Jo; 

They came home by the late moon, and drove 
under the hay gate, and she sat in the wagon while 
the minister clomb down to hold the horse and 
let her get out. I wonder he ever dared to drive 
such a creeter as that mare. I was looking out 
the window. Jo’d been sitting on the step with 
his pipe. He took it out of his mouth and laid 
it down. “TIl hold the bits,” says he, “ while 
you help your company down, sit.” And then, I 
never knew how it happened, and I was struck 
dumb with horror and fright, for whether the 
minister, who really didn’t know nothing about 
horses, give the mare a prod, or what it was, but 
the first thing there was Jo a-hanging to the head 
of the mare as she rose in the air, till I couldn’t 
think of anything but St. George and the dragon, 
and the last thing was Jo lying in a heap under 
those awful shining hoofs. And then, in less 
time than it takes to tell it, she was out of the 
wagon, was down on the ground beside Jo, for 
the minister ’d backed the mare off, and she had 
Jo’s head on her breast, and she was calling him 
her own, her dear, her darling, and Jo was giving 
a kind of contented sigh, and I’m blest if I didn’t 
hear him say, “ I'd be trampled by a herd of horses 
to hear those words again !” 

But I guess he was pretty black and blue next 
day. And it was next day that my lady, white 
and red by turns, awful shamed at herself, was 
for passing him without looking. But Jo caught 
het hand as she went by. ‘Be you going back 
on me now 2” And he did look as hand- 
some as the young man Saul when the prophet 
had anointed him, for his face was shining witha 
sort of light, sacred, as if he had been one set 
apart; he felt that sort of way, you know. 

She stopped and looked at him a moment, her 
own face flushing and turning pale by turns, her 
heart a-beating so—I could see it—that she could 
scarcely speak. ‘‘Jo,” says she, “how can you 
talk such grammar ?” 

“*Tain’t no matter about grammar ’s long’s I 
talk sense,” says he; “and p’r’aps ’tain’t sense 
when a feller that ain’t fit to wipe the dust offn 
her shoes asks the sweetest and brightest and 
wisest and best woman on the earth to marry 
him.” And still she says nothing. ‘“ Well, ain't 
you got no answer ?” he cries, impatient like. 

“ Answer ?” says she, looking down. ‘No one 
asked me a question.” 

“T ask you one now,” cries Jo, fiercely. “I 
ask you, in spite of your eternal king’s English 
and your grammar that I’m sick and tired of, and 
your strolling off along of the minister, and your 
salls and your talks with the rest of them—I ask 
you to tell me here and now, and it’s the first and 
last time of asking, for I won’t be played fast and 
loose with no more—I ask you if you ’ain’t no 
objection to being my wife ?” 

And she looked up, and she looked down, and 
the color come and the tears spurted, and she 
put up her hands to hide her face, only Jo caught 
?em and caught her, and held her to his heart, 
and she sobbed out, “ Oh, Jo! I ’ain’t!” 

I don’t know, I’m sure, but I did feel as if Jo 
was rather rubbing it in when, a little while after- 
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ward, she had agreed to being married soon, I 
heard him say, 

* Shall it be in meeting or to home ?” 

“Oh, Jo,” says she; ‘to home!” 
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INGING AT’ HAMPTON 

COURT. 

See illustration on page 49. 

MHE carol-singing at Hampton Court is an old 

custom of the palace revived by the chaplain, 
the Rev. Mr. McAnally. The choir of the chapel 
sing the carols on Christmas Eve, commencing 
in the garden outside the Princess Frederica’s 
windows. They then move on to the various im- 
portant parts of the palace, or where the most 
important residents have chambers, and sing the 
carols over and over again. The people of the 
town come up to hear them, and stand at a little 
distance. The drawing is taken at the foot of 
the staircase leading to the great hall, and the 
carols sound very pretty on the clear frosty air 
under the roofing of the gateway. The view is 
looking toward the turrets flanking Wolsey’s 
Gateway, the main entrance to the palace. The 
man with the lantern is one of the old Hampton 
Court watchmen, who are on watch all night. 
The carol-singing has only been practised during 
the last few years, and is of the good old class. It 
is a somewhat cold performance to witness, as 1t 
takes place between 8.30 and 10.30, but a good 
many of the people interested in the palace turn 
out and accompany the singers. Princess Fred- 
erica is much pleased with the singers, and as a 
rule has them in to her hall and personally 
thanks them. There is, of course, no light ex- 
cept that of the lanterns, as it is a scandal to the 
authorities that there is neither gas nor electric- 
light anywhere in the palace, which thereby will 
some fine day be burnt to the ground, as every- 
body goes about with lamps or candles. 





PUSS. 
2 ge and Grimalkin, who have very well 


contrived by their virtues and graces to hold 
their own ever since the building of homes began, 
are now likely to be changed from reasonable 
objects of domesticity into pets of fashion, as the 
King Charles spaniels and pugs have been, the 
shaggy Skves and the big St. Bernards; and no 
thing but Pussy’s own retiring and shrinking dis- 
position may save her from ruin, For Queen 
Victoria, travelling from end of her snug 
little island to the other, has ordered all her eats 
to be taken with her, the inference being that the 
cats are many; and since other roval and imperial 
and princely ladies are in the habit now, it is said, 
of doing the same thing, and carrying their fa- 
vorite kittens from summer to winter homes, and 
from one palace to another throughout Europe, 
it is not to be supposed that ladies who are not 
imperial or princely will allow themselves to be 
outdone in the business, and will not at once begin 
to promote the kitchen cat to a place in the par- 
lor, till she can find a substitute from Persia or 
Madagascar or the Isle of Man; while those 
whose parlor cat has always been in the place of 
honor, and aware of her dignity and worth, will 
simply congratulate themselves that royalty has 
merely followed their example, if possibly on a 
larger scale, and will congratulate royalty and the 
rest that have found out how to add a new plea- 
sure to life and a domestic feature to their estab- 
lishments without which the charm would be far 
from complete, meanwhile relieving old-maidhood 
of one of its chief reproaches as they adopt the 
cat into other than spinster society. 

There is indeed no pet to be taken out of the 
brute creation that so adds to the picture of 
home as puss does in the momént when she 
stretches herself before the fire, or curls herself 
up ona cushion in the sun. One naturally thinks 
of the gentleness and domestic feeling of the 
people in the house when one sees this velvety 
pet, whose behavior is alw the telltale of her 
treatment; and it is that gentleness and domes- 
tic feeling, combined with the appearance of com- 
fort, which make up much of the idea of home; 
and of that the cat is a far better exponent than 
dog or canary or parrot. But besides being a 
prominent pet and plaything of royalty, puss has 
added to her dignities in becoming the frequent 
subject of the court painter; it being now as 
much the habit to paint a basket of kittens or a 
couple of mousers as it used to be to paint a 
gaudy cockatoo, a deer-stalking, or all the con- 
tents of the dog-kennel. 
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FOR TWO DOLLARS AND A 
HALF SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
CYIXTY years ago (says The Servian) a silver 
piece of money known in Servia as a zwanzig 
wis worth fully six guldens (two dollars and a 
half) of our present currency, for then we had 
neither railways, nor steam-boats, nor hotels with 
German landlords, nor theatres, nor gas. Indeed, 
we hardly knew what roads were. On the mili- 
tary frontiers, where the soil is not at all fertile, 
money was so rare that it might have passed for 
a chimera of the imagination, as in the opera of 
Robert le Diable. Even in our time, all along 
the, banks of the Save, we trade more by ex- 
changing articles than in anyother way. A pea- 
sant woman, for example, who wants to buy a 
silk handkerchief or anything of that kind, never 
thinks of giving money for it. She will pay the 
merchant with a basket of fruit or eggs, or some 

other article of country produce. 

Now sixty years ago even a small piece of 
money was a great treasure. And it was for the 
sake of a zwanzig that the old blind minstrel 
Mirko became an assassin and was hung. 

Nevertheless the poor old man was not bad or 
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cruel at heart; he had already endured several 
cold winters with no covering but a ragged cloak ; 
but alas! the rags fell at last quite to shreds, 
and it was absolutely necessary to procure an- 
other cloak for the coming winter if he wished to 
avoid dying of cold. 

It was at this time that the old minstrel first 
dreamed—and an insensate dream it was—of 
possessing for once in his life a zwanzig, in or- 
der that with it he might buy himself a cloak. 

Whenever he earned a few kreutzers he csu- 
ally spent them in having his opaulse (shoes) 
mended, or else his hat, which was terribly bat- 
tered by wind and rain. It was only rarely that 
he had the-pleasure of jingling some copper 
kreutzers in his pocket, for the peasants usually 
paid him for his music by a handful or two of 
corn or wheat or some bread, and a few of the 
more generous by giving him some lard. Now 
even in Servia sixty years ago lard could be sold 
for money. The poor old man suddenly reflected 
that if he put all his lard aside and saved it he 
might, if he had enough, go some day to the town 
and sell his lard for a zwanzig. ‘‘Of what use 
is it,” said he to himself, “ to comfort my stomach 
with lard if in the winter I must die of the cold ?” 
When the autumn came Mirko tied his provision 
of lard in the pocket of his ¢torba, and hired a 
little girl to lead him by the hand to the nearest 
town. 

The old minstrel was as happy as a child at 
the thought of returning with a zwanzig clasped 
in his hand. The pretty silver piece assumed in 
his imagination the really grandiose proportions 
of a golden ducat. This zwanzig was for him 
the alpha and omega of wealth; he wished for 
nothing beyond; and though in his songs he fre- 
quently chanted the glories of heroes who reposed 
upon golden couches and threw ducats about like 
water, his own dreams were limited to the new 
dalmotique which he hoped to buy. He felt in 
imagination the comfort of the thick folds over 
his back and shoulders, and he laughed in his 
heart at the thought of rain or snow. 

“Are we very far from the town?” he asked 
the little girl every moment. 

They were within sight of the church spire 
when they met a young man, who asked where 
they were going at such a pace. 

“Tam going to sell the provision of lard that 
I have here,” said the blind man, showing his 
torba, the pocket of which was_stuffed to burst- 
ing and tied with twine, 

The little girl carried also some pieces of lard 
in a basket. 

“How much do you want for your lard %” said 
the young man. 


” 


“A zwanzig!’ replied the old man in a 


voice 
which trembled with emotion. 

“It is a large sum. Show me the lard.” 

The blind man untied it. 

“ You will never sell it for that in the market,” 
said the young man, as he weighed the basket the 
little girl had carried. 

“Ah, you think so!” faltered the blind man, 
trembling with a sudden fear. “ But I have twenty 
pounds of lard; it is not dear.” 


“Certainly not, if the lard were good ; but yours 
has been picked up here and there. Still, if you 
were not in too great a hurry for your money—” 

“T wanted to buy a cloak.” 

“In that case you can wait two months longer; 
by that time the plums will have been distilled, 
the s/ivovitza will be sold, and I can pay you.” 

“You will give me a zwanzig ?” cried the old 
man, his face illuminated suddenly by a radiant 
joy. 7 

“ Yes, I will give you a zwanzig.” 

“Then take my lard.” 

The peasant returned to his house delighted 
with his bargain; the blind minstrel, still more 
delighted, returned to his village. 

November came, and with November the first 
cold. The minstrel had himself led to the house 
of his debtor, and demanded the zwanzig. 

‘Ah, what a pity!” exclaimed the young man. 
“The year is a bad one for plums; they are all 
spoiled, and the slivovitza is so bad that we are 
compelled to drink it ourselves. Have patience 
until the next winter, and then I will pay you.” 

“T shall be very cold, but I will be patient,” 
replied the blind man, and he returned home. 
All through the winter he shivered with cold in 
his miserable rags. 

November and the snow returned once more. 
The minstrel again went to his debtor and claim- 
ed his money. 

“T had a little grain,” said the young man, 
“but the Save has overflowed its banks, and my 
grain is lost. I entreat you to wait until next 
year; this time I will assuredly pay my debt.” 

“My blood is no longer quick enough to warm 
me,” replied the blind man; “but since the Save 
has destroyed your fields, I will suffer and wait.” 

Ah, how bitterly he repented the not having 
carried his lard to market! But the zwanzig 
still seemed to him such an immense sum that 
he was patient, and waited almost without mur- 
muring. 

Before the end of the winter his old cloak was 
like a torn spidev’s web. 

Once more the autumn winds had swept away 
the very last of the withered leaves, once more the 
hoar-frost whitened the fields. 

The old minstrel shivered and trembled with 
the cold. 

He had himself led to the house of his debtor, 
but the young peasant met him at the door, say- 
ing: “I have lost my wife, and Iam ruined. I 
will come and bring your money as soon as I can.” 

The blind man returned home, but with the 
firm resolution to submit to no more delays. 

The winter passed, the summer also; autumn 
returned once more. The old man had heard 
nothing from his debtor, when. lo! one day he 
heard that he was just about to marry a rich 
peasant girl who had a dot of many zwanzigs. 

The minstrel had himself immediately led to 
the young man’s house. 
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“Pay me,” he said. 
have money.” 

“ Leave me in peace,” answered the peasant 

“T have suffered the cold of three winters; I 
have waited three vears!”’ exclaimed the minstrel. 
“T will wait no longer.” 

“Old fool!” replied the young peasant, slam- 
ming the door in his f ‘old fool, to run 
after a zwanzig for three years!” 

The minstrel retired. But on the wedding- 
day he stationed himself on the side of the road 
just at the entrance to the village, and when the 
gay bridegroom passed, the old man recognized his 


“T know that you now 


ice— 








voice, and shouted, i Pay me what you owe me, if 
you wish God to bless your marriage 

The young peasant laughed, and brutally push- 
ed him aside. 


The wedding proce ssion advanced amid joyous 
shouts and pistol-shots. Just as the bridal pair 
were about to cross the threshold of the church 
the blind minstrel 
trance. “ 


rose up and barred the eri- 
I will not let you enter,” he 
the bridegroom, 


said to 
“until you have paid me what 
you owe me, 

The assistants pushed him aside,and the pro- 
cession entered. 

At night, just as the supper was over, and the 
bridegroom was about to lead the bride away to 
his own house, the blind minstrel entered. 

“Where is Franjo 2” he said 

But the guests, who were merry with wine, re- 
sponded, mockingly, “ You saw him so well on 
the road and at the church door, you ought now 


to see him as well as we do.” 





The blind man groped his way along the room, 
in the midst of loud peals of laughter, and sud- 
denly seizing Franjo by the belt, he shouted, 
“Ah! this time I have you fast!” And stooping 


down, he said in his ear, in a stern, decided tone: 
‘“*Franjo, pay me my zwanzig. Your wife has 
much money. Pay me. You can do so now.’ 

Franjo replied by a derisive laugh. 

‘Pay me,” repeated the blind man, in a threat- 
ening tone—“ pay me, or I will kill you.” 

* Ah, what a good joke !—what a good—” 

Franjo did not finish his sentence. The min- 
strel, exasperated past endurance, seized him by 
the throat with his left hand, and with his right 
drew a pistol, which he 
breast, and shot him in 
dead at his feet 
ling of an eye 


had concealed in his 
the head. Franjo fell 

All had passed in the twink- 
The old minstrel did not attempt 
to escape; indeed it would have been almost im- 
possi le for him to have done so if he had wished it. 

Without a word 


resistance he 


ot complaint or an attempt at 
himself to be led Sefore 
the captain of the company, who sent him under 


a strong guard to the éfat major. 


allowed 


His trial was short - he confessed everything 
According to the penal code there were many ex 
tenuating military 
could not them into consideration. 
poor old blind minstrel was hung, 


The 


circumstances, but jus 


take 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sur.—Get ingrain carpets for your dining-room and 
chambers, and tapestry for your parlor, hall, and 
stairs. Choose light blue ¢ arpet for your spare cham- 
ber, an écru ground for your parlor carpet, and an 
olive ground with rug design for the hall 
room. Get the inexpensive whit 
tains for all the front windows 

and portiéres get | 


and dining- 
Madras muslin cur- 
For heavier curtains 
linen velours in copper red or else 
Gobelin blue shades. Have oak furniture for your 
dining-room, cherry for your bedrooms, and a variety 
of woods, wicker, etc ,in the parlor : 

Constant Sussoniner.—You will need both white 
lace curtains and heavy curtains of plush or damask 
for a parlor as handsome as yours, lace cur- 
tains are again in fashion, also white grenadine with 
a Cluny lace border; these drop next the shades, and 





Brusseis 








over them hang the straight maroon plush or silk 
damask curtains suspended on a rod with rings; the 
latter are pushed back to the sides of the window, 
leaving the lace border in view its whole length rhe 
porti¢res should be of plush 4f the curtains are dam- 
ask, or vice versa. The damask might combine ma- 
roon, blue, and old-gold—the colors in your room. 


Mus. E. R. B.—The next pattern-sheet will contain a 
pattern of a foundation skirt, with directions for pnt- 
ting steels in the back; the Supplements have many 
patterns of the draperies seen on Bazar plates. 

An O-pb Sussortner.—Keep your hard wood with its 
natural finish well oiled instead of varnishing it. 
Get cream white shades for the front of your 
with an edge of fringe as a finish to them 
Dark green will look well for your front door, as you 
have green shutters. 

Dor.—Get darker brown flannel to combine 
tan-colored flannel, making a gathered or ple 
shirt of the light color, with collar, belt, and cuffs of 
the brown. Then have a full round skirt bordered 
with the brown, or else with a half-breadth down each 
side of the brown. The redingote 
to the apparent size. Get light 
make up with your purple pongee. 

. F.S.—It would be quite proper for you to have 
your own and your daughter’s names on one card, with 
address in the right-hand corner (the left-hand corner 
is left for days, receptions, etc.), and to send one ina 
small card envelope to all your friends. As for the 
etiquette of dinners, you will find all that in Manners 
and Social Usages. 

L. C. J.—It is not necessary in case of two ladies 
giving a tea that they should call on allinvited. Acard 
will be sufficient, and the tea is a call 

D. F. H.—Every detail for serving afternoon tea can 
be found in Manners and Social Usages. 
¥. U.—In answering your question as to an after- 
noon wedding in church, the bride should never come 
in on the arm of the groom, but on the arm of her 
father or some friend who givesheraway. There may 
be ushers or not, as you please; a best man is a mat- 
ter also of taste, but he relieves the loneliness of the 
groom as he stands at the altar. 

A Sunsoriser.—If a friend sends you an unsealed 
letter of introduction, of course he expects you to 
read it. 

Orivia.—Of course you present your son into society 
by leaving his card with yours when calling. 

A Constant Reaper.—It is well to give a musical 
in the evening at an early hour. For the benefit of 
the lovers of music, put on R. S. V. P. and “ punctu 
ality requested.” From half past eight to eleven 
good hours. A light supper is in the best form 
ters, salad, and ices. 

Rustio.—It is always the lady’s privilege and dut 
to recognize a gentleman first Of course she recog- 
nizes her physician most politely. 

Fisst Sxason.—A first call should never exceed a 
half-hour. It is proper to ask permission to call, and 
if your hostess is standing it would be very rude for 
you to remain sitting. 

Erurz S.—It is better to introduce a stranger some- 
what generally when he enters your card party, and to 
then present him toone ortwo. When the servant an- 
nounces supper, simply ask your guests to walk in, 
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THE RIVALS.—Drawy sy R. F. Zocpaum. 





THE RIVALS, AT FORTRESS MONROE. 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 
H, what shall I do with them both? 
What a puzzle it is to decide, 
Since I know that I really am loath 
To send either away from my side! 
If one were but ugly or small, 
That one I would gladly resign; 
But they both are so handsome and tall, 
And the buttons of both—how they shine! 


I met Tom at West Point in June, 
The night of the graduates’ ball. 

Then there was Crow’s Nest and the moon— 
How well I remember it all! 

We walked through those shadowy lands 
As if in a dream or a spell; 

And here he is, home from the plains, 
Where, they say, he has done very well. 


He has fought in an Indian fight, 

And received a slight scratch on his hand; 
He has been “on a trail” day and night; 

He has grown very earnest—and tanned. 
He doesn’t like men of the sea, 

Though the squadron is frequently here; 
And he’s asking such questions of me! 

And he lives in a casemate—how queer! 


But at Newport that very same year 
I met Jack on the Richmond, and then 
I forgot Tom, a little, I fear. 
Brass buttons were gleaming again, 
And the music was simply divine, 
The broad deck was polished and white, 
And the great cannon stood there in line, 
And we danced and we danced—what a night! 


And suddenly now Jack appears ; 
His ship’s here at Fortress Monroe. 
3ut he’s ordered abroad for three years; 
And the things that the man wants to know! 
But I question my heart all in vain: 
Two voices are calling to me, 
And one is like wind from the plain, 
And one has the breath of the sea. 


Shall Neptune reign over my life, 
Or shall Mars, fiery Mars, be my guide? 
When the gods war there really is strife, 
And I cannot, I cannot decide. 

Each man has asked almost with tears— 
More eloquent far than his speech— 
If I'd wait for the space of three years, 

So—I’m wearing a button of each! 
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NEW YEAR'S IN A COUNTRY HOUSE—“OPEN THE RING AND LET HER IN, AND KISS HER WHEN YOU GET HER IN.”—Darawn sy H. W. McVickar, 
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CATARRH CURED. 

A OLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
sume disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’'s Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle. {Adv.} 


Sooruina 





Burnett's Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.] 





Counevu’s Benzow Cosmetio Soar. 
the toilet. Perfect for the 
chapped hands.—[Adv.] 


Exquisite for 
bath. Sure cure for 





Tue superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad.] 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
19, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a@ cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably ada apted for in- 
valids as weil as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Among those who testify to 





the merits of ALLcock’s Porous 
PLASTERS are: 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. Sam’l 
J. Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., Hon. 
James W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, 
Henry King, Manager Seaside Sanita- 
rium, Hon.E. L. Pitts, Gen. F. B. Spinola, 
George Augustus Sala, Marion Harland, 
and Sisters of Charity, Providence Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C. 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresenta- 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 


tion. 





and let no explanation or solic- | 


itation induce you to accept 
substitute. 


SICK ROOM 


mace FOR USE AT ANY TIME 








er 


INVALIDS 


BEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSOMME TAPIOCA 
JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. 
iN HERMETICALLY SEALED JARS. 
DFFICE 101 WARREN STREET NEWYORK. 
SOLD BY BEST DRUGGISTS & FANCY GROCERS. 


”Repane? 
os 


_HEAD | 





NESS and Noises 2 
En ire! ured by 
ec Pat. mproved 


Tubular | ee ushions, Whispe rs heard dis- 


tunctly. Unseen, comfortable, veeltadjasting. 
Successful wn al remedies fail. Sold only 
Ry Fi Atk 43 Broadway, cor. 14th 
Seon or a l for illustrated book of proofs F FREE, 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND. HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatabl 


SOLD. BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Gatest Barisian Movelt 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Honord, PARIS 


N. ¥. 



























Violette da Czar. 
Jasmin d Espagne, 
Héliotrope blanc, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = ia. 
Caroline id. 
Mignardise id, 
Impératrice id. 
Oriza | Derby id. 
Sold by aie and 
emer oo ‘theses 


G&! Agents for the U.S: PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 Broadway, NEW-YORE 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Wendi. 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L'v'd, London, 
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fPHE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are ‘speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curiovra Remepivs, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cottoura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 25¢.3 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared.by the Porrer Drue anp 
Cuemtwat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





<a —_ les, blackheads, chapped and oily “@& 
eo cin prevented by Curiourta Soar. “oa 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Cotioura Anti-Patn Praster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


DRAGON 
FAST 








TRADE-MARK. IN 


LAWN), Hall ul Checked, 
WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR. 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 
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The Stcleten Waves and Bangs (Pat- 
ented Nov. 15, 

My Feather- Watakt Skeleton Bang, *; ounce weight, 
now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; no 
tr no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 
elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing; 
for sale at this establisiment only. Other Bangs from 
$1.00 upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the best artists 
in the world, on the premises. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle, 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders, i three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—5vc. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that beaatiful Titian Red now 
sv much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Illustrated cata- 
logues free. 


L. Shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Toue, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 





y 
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__WASHINGTON : - 817 Market Market Space. 








| good taste, &c., without charge. 


IRedfer 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


ALL WINTER MODELS 


to be sold at half price. 


SPRING SEASON, 1009, 


The New ‘Medes of Gowns, 
Coats, and Hats willbe ready 
for exhibition about Feb. 20. 

A New Stock of all the lat- 
est cloths will also be shown. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





En the migd Court of Pustice. —Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
, Mr. Justice ty granted a Perpetual Injunction with ¢ — 

psc he Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mess 

John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSO} ™M, 












“uy Ne DOOR MAT 
ASK FOR THE Pollshed Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 
nation ay| WIRE MAT 


with Flattened Coils. 
and take no other. 


They are the Strongest, most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 
thin any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 


Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 
THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO, 
Send for Mlustrated Price List, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY alr, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 





the 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. nent] Music Hall)ohi cage 





| 60 You can n live at home and make more money at work for us 


it than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


. In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


Circular references, 








F Address MISS A. BOND, , 280 4th 4 Ave., N. Y. City. 
| PURCHASING AGENC Ra BLN 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York 
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CC, SHAYNE, 


Farrier, 103 Prince St, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFERS AT RETAIL 
Choice Alaska Seal-Skin Coats 
AT $150. 


A very stylish, new shape, per- 
fect fitting, the most popular style 
yet introc uced. Ladies who have 
seen it have ordered it in_prefer- 
ence to all other styles. It is es- 
pecially becoming to ladies of 
good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 





All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, oy 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. 

OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE tamed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 


t®- ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150. 

Gentlemen’s Seal-skin and Fur-lined Overcoats, Seal- 
skin Caps, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Circulars and 
VPaletots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments. 

Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur -trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 

We don't manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-skiu or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 
deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to 


the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- | 


facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St., 
where rent is cheap—one third of ~ wn or Broad: 
way prices—we can afford and do sel 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 


NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE 


EVENING SILKS. 


We offer for inspection, 
this month, an unusually 
rich assortment of silks for 
Evening, Ball, Reception, 
and Wedding Gowns. 

All the delicate shades of 
this season are represented 
in the different weaves, 
Surah, Peau de Soie, Ar- 
mure Royale, and Faille 
Francaise, either in plain 
fabrics or in Fancy Goods 
exquisitely brocaded or em- 
broidered. 

Samples will be sent on 
application. Orders en- 
closing remittances filled 
on receipt. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Ilth St, 
New York. 


Darlingles 
Ar kX 


LIONS SILE dl AND VELVETS, 
| DRESS FABRICS, 


Scotch and French Suitings, 
LADIES’ CLOTHs, 


FURS AND FUR GARMENTS, 





AC CURATE ‘TIMEKE HPERS 





WON 








: d Championship of 


Miss M. E. Orn, 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 


**On General Writing—law, 


*Both Mi 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BE 


| The Dingee & Conard Co's 


38 Orr and Mr. MeGurr' 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 








[REMINGTON 


GOLD MEDAL 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888, 


Oyer Five Hundred fest vari 
Choicest New and eats Gueie in ma 


Extra! THE LADIES’ WATERBURY WATCH! Extra! 


Watch 
keeps the 


Every Retail 
Dealer 


Three Styles 


Waterbury Watches 


<> 


Ladies’ Waterbury, “Series 1,” 
$4. 


Gentlemen's Waterbury, “Series J,” 
$4. 


Long-Wind Waterbury, "Series E,” 
$2.50. 


TRIF LING 





ce IST. 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 


FOR A 





the World, 





ReMIN@TON. 


evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr w m 
*Mr. McGurrin won th e Silve r Medal in the same clase 
in used the Remington Typewriter 


NEDICT, 327 aveiiien: N, Ye 


ROSES and SE’ EDS 


s of ROSES, all the 


if and e2x- 


C, C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. 


1784 188. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


A press sizes tosuit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
ribes and TELLS HOW TO 
4 GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 

~ ROSES, "HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 


Paris aud London Wraps and Jackets, | 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


126% 1128 Cheol Sr 


who write forit. It des« 





hoses 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—IN— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces, 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. L sare San France ase oO. 








Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH 4,N 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER WILL RELIE VE 
A DISTRESSING COUGH OR COLD INSTANTLY. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS 
ADDRESS, 


Procter & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 


SAFE AFEBINVESTMENTS 





Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
i Joy Mortgages — agereg tirg Sear: ao 818 





Hi $12 ” paid : a ae Ssiovase 
Interest paid aggregating - 
Total paidtoinvestors - 8, 756,151 
We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Fa rah for Seon a 
formation furnished 
J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LA AWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Mew York Mang’ J WENRY DICKINSON, 319 ‘Dreadvey. 


nce 





“HOME EXeRcl 


vople; Gentlemen, Ladies, and Y 







ERY’? for Brain Workere 





the Atte os of invalla A complete gymnasi Tu 
up but 6 ine a floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durab le, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
* Sei Mon Is for Physical and Vouk Caere,, *16 
Bast Tah Steet wud 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
r ref lL. Down Wh. Blaikie, anihe or of 
* Ho get Strong,” says of it: r never saw 
any ahet ‘that 1 liked half, as well,’ 





Dil adeljh id 


HABIT CLOTHS. 


SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 


These cloths are to be found in nearly all first-class Dry 
Ge Stores They are of three « and sell at 
5 and $1 so per yarns lf pert Ae has not 
stock write us and we will inform you 





got them in 
where you can get them. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


SU PE RFLU OUs " AIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertioed poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. JULIAN, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 








Folwell Bro. & Co.,: 


EPP S's 
COCOA 


‘distig~ | 





Goods 
6o Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 


THE 
BEST 


Guara 





> FLOWERS, and the choi 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


HOME PAPER... 


est NEW and RARE 


sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
nteed. If you plant a it will pay you to 
have< co alg cunaiapein Send for it—/ree. Address 


‘West Grove, Pa. 


geo 


co., 








SEASON 1889. 


We have just caeanae’ at very attractive prices, 
new importations of the latest styles of 


FRENCH SATEENS, 
SCOTCH ZEPHYR GINGHAMS, 
and DOMESTIC CHALLIES, 


23d St. Le Boutilier Bros. 
48, 50, & 62 West 23d Sty MY City 


laieert BOXES 
CANDY SUND: AY ScHoor, Ss 
FEST Iv ALS. 
| ase smetse sox a se" NOVELTIES 
| for Sunday Schools. Also a fine assortment of PURE 


CANDIES. Please write for a descriptive circular 


and prices. GROPT & ALLEN, 
1226 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Latest Styles of Wedding and Visiting Cards, | 


| Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 








for Price-list and Samples. 
JOHN KR. ROSE, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Printed India Silks, 


| Send your Address to the Press Company, Limite a, Philada, 
Pa., and get a SAMPLE COryY Faeu. * * * * + * 


Gr" Over 6,000,000 people & yoy ne that it 
td td an. buy Seeds 
| of the largest ‘and most Tellable my an they use 


—— s Seeds 


Gam D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
™ acknowledged to be = 







“Bea, In the worid. 

. ‘. D M. Ferry &Co’s 

, D Illustrated, Descrip- 
SY tive and Priced 


W SEED ANNUAL 






zy 
° , 

Vi 
= 

AY 


y toall applicants, and 
2 ast year’s customers 
a’ Feitiont ohne! it. Invalu 


Earliest Cauliflower | ¢, Ker gy a Every oe Bont 
in existence. | should send for it. Address 


__0.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
| ‘Madetrom English Fresh Fraits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
"ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


| IN THE UNITED STA'TES, 





DN ERAL PASTILLE 


For Sale by all Druggists at 50 Cents a Box. 














THE 





i ~ 


Way, 
SA 


NEW-YEAR'S 


DAY 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








DIVERSION OF MESSRS. JACK AND 
MAKING A MAT oUT OF Tommy. 








JOSEPH. 


FACETIZ. 
AS USUAL. 

I'm resolved that I'll give up my smoking, 
And go to bed nightly at ten; 

I'll get to my business early, 
And be the most model of men. 


But stay! there’s a box of cigars 

On my shelf ; such waste would breed sorrow, 
I'll smoke the whole box up to-night, 

And begin the new system to-morrow. 
een 

HE KEPT IT. 

‘*Well, Browne, here is another new year. 
abont the diary you started to keep last year?” 

“T've kept it. Here it is, just as good as it was a 
year ago. Not even a mark on any of the pages.” 





How 


SRE 28. DBE 
A CRY OF FREEDOM. 
Good-by, December Thirty-first ! 
O ’Eighty-eight, good-by! 
Although you haven’t done your worst, 
I'm glad to see you die. 


Though many happy days you've brought— 
And happier nights, I trow— 

I'm gladder, maybe, than I ought 
To be, to see you go. 


Welcome, thrice, O ’Eighty-nine! 
When dawns the New-Year morn, 

Once more I socially may shine, 
Unsought by maids love-lorn. 


Hurrah ! leap-year’s about to go! 
Now I, not they, may woo. 
Fill high the cup with Veuve Cliquot ! 
I'm safe—till "Ninety-two! 
Cuaries Prescotrr Suerman 


pret at ire 
AN INTERESTING PAPER. 
The following slip was picked up near one of 
our East River docks on New-Year's Eve. 
GAVE. REOKIVED. 
Scarf-pin to Pa....... $10 ; Cash from Pa...... $25 00 
How to be Happy, Muffler. from Ma.... 1 50 
though Married, to Embroidered — hat- 


AS See re 2 band-from Em- 
Monogram die to Sis-. ~| -ma.%.3............ 1 00 
ter Emma.......... 5 | Pen-wiper from Ce- 
Diamond ring to Ce- GU sacs ccecces . 25 
Ce wistatnsecasxs 1 
167 2 75 
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DRAWING OUT THE NEW DOCTOR. 

‘““WOT SCHOOL OB MEDICINE YO’ B'LONG 
TO, DOCTAH?”’ 

“I DON’ B’LONG TO NO SCHOOL, SAH. I's 
GRADUATED.” 


CRUEL CRITICISM. 
STREPHON 
I sat in the pasture and scribbled a verse, 
Comparing thine eyes to a star; 
Then read it aloud, and the sheep far and wide 
All kicked up their heels and said “ Bah!” 


PHYLLIS. 

‘Tis plain that your verses, O Strephon, my love— 
I judge from this contre-temps sad— 

Were not quite so good as your flocks could desire; 
In short, sir, they surely were ‘ Ba-ad.” 











TIME FOR THEM TO BREAK. 
MISTRESS. “BE CAREFUL NOT TO BREAK THAT VASE, CHLOE, IN DUSTING IT. IT's 


OVER’ A HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 
CHLOE. “‘H'M! 


The most fashionable way to date your letters now 
is to write 1888, scratch out the last 8 aid substitute 
9 in its place. Everybody does it. 


comneenaantipeapaenaes 
A KIND HEART. 

Mrs. Sprigearns. ** Why, John, the Smithers must be 
awfully down in the world. I see they've actually 
hung a basket out on the front 
door. I think I'll send Mary over 


| 
| 
\ 


TIME FOR UM TO BREAK, DEN.” 


GOOD REASON 


‘What's the matter, Smithers—don't your books 
balance ?” 

“No. The expense side, thanks to my wife’s dress- 
maker's bills, completely out weighs the income side. I 
tell you, Jones, marriage isn’t exactly a failure, but it 
comes mighty near bankruptcy.” 





with some cold roast beef and a 
pumpkin-pie for the poor cree- 
turs.” 

einsAlliormtamart 


A NATURAL MISTAKE. 


“Mr. Browne,” said the milk- 
man, ‘‘you sent me the wrong 
check. This isdrawn to the order 
of the Board of Water Commis- 
sioners,” 

“Why, so it is,” replied Mr. 
Browne, and then he added, ‘‘ Nat- 
ural mistake, though, Mr. Pamp— 
very.” 
ONE CLASS. 

“The ideal country is that where 
there are no classes,” sighed young 
Mr. Honeymoon. 

**But there are no classes in 
this country, Alfred,” said his fair 
young bride, stirring the batter 
for the cakes. 

“Yes, there are. There are 
cooking classes,” rejoined Alfred, 
and again he sighed deeply. 





—__——— 


The young man who cannot af- 
ford to take his young lady friend 
out sleighing will do well to cut- 
ter acquaintance. 


a 


Pink weddings are now in 
vogue. It is to be hoped that they 
will not be followed by blue di- 
vorces. 

New-Year’s calling is no longer 
fashionable, but, thanks to courte- 
ous society, gentlemen who wish to : 
pay their respects to door-knobs and bell-pulls will 
find them ready with baskets to receive their cards. 


cneceesilineneieneat 
A NIHILISTIC SPEECH 


“I wish it would stop raining,” remarked a St. 
Petersburg gentleman the other day, after a week’s 
storm, and a detective promptly arrested him for re- 
ferring to the Czar as “it.” 





Hopeful). ‘TAKE DAT! AN’ GET TO YO’ BOOK. 
YO’ KNOW AT DE ZAMINATION YO’ WOAN KNOW YO’ A B C 
FROM YO’ ALFYBET.” 





EDUCATIONAL. 
PATERFAMILIAS (after admonition in another form to 


FUSS THING 


JUST A FIT. 

Miss Sprnster (to shoe dealer). “1 see that you have 
marked down some of your shoes.” 

Suor Draven. ‘Yes; that line of ladies’ shoes is 
marked down. -We have marked ’em all down two 
sizes. Now there’s a tidy little gaiter, 134, I think will 
just fit you.” 

Miss Spinster blushes and buys the shoes. 





